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Rev. Lovet INGALLS was born in Worcester, Otsego Co., N. Y., August 21, 
1808. Ile was one of the earliest fruits of an extensive revival of religion which 
occurred in the year 1827, in Boston, Erie Co., N. Y., and united the same year 
with the Baptist church in that town, under the pastoral care of the Rev. Clark 
Carr. Soon after he was induced, — to use his own words, — by “ a burning desire 
to preach the gospel to the heathen,” to commence a course of study with reference 
to the Christian ministry. His literary training was conducted in the collegiate and 
theological departments of the Hamilton Literary and Theological Institution, where 
he spent three years, receiving licensure in 1829 from the church of which he 
was a member. His final determination to devote his life to the work of preach- 
ing “among the Gentiles the unsearchable riches of Christ,” was in the autumn 
of 1831. 

Before engaging in the foreign service, he spent some time in laboring with the 
Baptist church in Cummington, Ms., where his work was crowned with the divine 
blessing. Many were added tothe church under his ministry; among them was 
the first Mrs. Ingalls, who afterwards shared his labors and his joys among the 
heathen. Mr. Ingalls was ordained at Boston, N. Y., in the year 1834, and sailed 
from Boston, Ms., Sept. 22, 1835, in the ship “ Louvre.” He arrived at Amherst, 
Feb. 20, 1836. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ingalls having been designated to join the Arracan mission, em- 
barked at Maulmain for Arracan on the nineteenth of March, taking with them 
their teacher and above 47,000 tracts. On the twenty-third of the month they 
encountered a violent storm, and for several hours expected every moment to be 
engulphed in the sea. Met by head winds, which baffled the attempts of the sea- 
men, they concluded to turn aside to the city of Bassein; and here the missionary 
labors of Mr. Ingalls were begun. In passing up the river, they stopped at a 
number of large villages, distributed books, and proclaimed to the people the glad 
tidings of salvation. They were received with kindness at Bassein, but the timid 
magistrates fearing to permit the evangelical labors of Mr. Ingulls without special 
leave from the viceroy at Rangoon, he returned to the ship after an absence of 
six days, and was conveyed back to Maulmain. 
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Having made several unsuccessful attempts to join Mr. Comstock in Arracan, 
Mr. Ingalls repaired to Rangoon in October, 1838, and in the following Decem- 
ber made an excursion, accompanied by assistants, to Pegu and the villages adja- 
cent, distributing some three thousand tracts. So indefatigable were his eflorts 
that in the month of March following he announced that the 50,000 tracts desig- 
nated for Arracan had been nearly all distributed among the millions of Burmah, 
and that, through the aid of his assistants, the gospel had been proclaimed to many 
thousands. Thus, although disappointed in respect to his laboring in Arracan, his 
tongue and his hands were notidle, and there is reason to hope that his labors 
were notin vain in the Lord. 

Returning for a season to Maulmain, he preached from house to house, and 
occasionally, when houses could not be obtained, in the open street. A spirit of 
inquiry was awakened among the native population, and additions were made to 
the church. He also took the supervision of several Burman day-schools, and for 
a season had the charge of the English church. 

Near the close of October Mr. Ingalls removed to Mergui, accompanied by 
three assistants. At that time there were two Karen churches in connection with 
this station, Kabin and Thingboung, numbering together about seventy members, 
besides several Christians scattered over the jungle. Ilis labors here were divided 
between zayat preaching and tours in the jungle and among the various villages. 
In February, 1840, a Karen association was formed, and the presence of the Holy 
Spirit was manifest both in Mergui and the jungle. By the close of 1842, six 
churches were connected with this station, embracing 190 members, and Mr. In- 
galls and his associate, besides the preaching of the gospel, devoted themselves to 
efforts to improve the social and domestic condition of the Karens by aiding them 
in the establishment of permanent homes. It became known to the natives in the 
jungles east of Tenasserim, which were said to be full of Karens from Siam, that 
there were teachers at Bangkok and Mergui, and these new inquirers became 
anxious to see the men who were able to expound to them the gospel of Christ. 

The mission at Mergui during the following year continued in an encouraging 
state. Several conversions occurred in connection with the English church, and 
more than twenty Karens avowed their purpose to be servants of the Lord Jesus. 
Many of them were chiefs of villages, and they came from various parts of the 
Mergui province. A new impulse was given to the cause of education. The 
social position of the Karens was elevated, and some of them were appointed to 
offices of trust. 

But while the blessing of God was upon the labors of his servant, the decaying 
health of Mrs. Ingalls compelled him to retire with her to Maulmain, in May, 1845. 
The change was beneficial at first, but subsequently her disorder increased in 
violence, and notwithstanding every expedient resorted to, proved fatal Nov. 9, 
1845. She had beena faithful laborer in the mission for about ten years, and died 
in peace at the early age of thirty-one. Mr. Ingalls remained for several months 
at Maulmain, where his services were greatly needed by the Burman population. 

The season of sorrow was not without its useful result. The painful bereave- 
ment, falling upon a sensitive heart, was the means of drawing that heart nearer 
to God, and of developing qualities all-important to the subsequent usefulness of 
the sufferer. Having lingered for a season by the grave of his departed compan- 
ion, communing with himself, in penitence and contrition, and with God, at length 
he interpreted the wise design of Him who wielded the rod, and kindled around 
him this furnace of fire; and, opening his heart in affectionate and earnest appeals 
to his brethren to fill the ranks that were thinned by the demise of missionary 
laborers, — he addressed himself anew to his work. “If the Board will send a 
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man to Mergui to look after the interests which my departure has left to suffer, I 
am willing to go (to Arracan), and abide the consequences. If there be no better 
man to go, ‘here am I, send me.’ The present generation of four or five millions 
of Burmans are fast going down to death; and another generation, and another 
come on the stage to follow in their footsteps ;— not because precious blood has 
not flowed for them; nor for want of a command to Go and preach the gospel to 
ach one of them; and not for want an Agent to attend that preaching with life 
and power. In the name of God, and of Christ, let me ask,—on whose garments 
will the blood of so many souls be found ?” 

Animated by these feelings, in April, 1846, Mr. Ingalls went to Akyab, in Arra- 
san, to take the place left vacant by the removal of Mr. Stilson to Maulmain. In 
this removal he thought he saw the hand of God, directing his steps. He com- 
menced at once the work of preaching daily to all who called, and was thronged 
by visitors from morning till night. Some came expressly to hear the gospel 
some to dispute and oppose. A chapel was built close upon the public street, 
and the word, notwithstanding the hardness of the hearts of the people, took 
effect. Within two months fifteen converts were baptized at Akyab, among 
whom were five Kemmmees, the first fruits among that people. The principal em- 
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ployment of Mr. Ingalis and his assistants was “ preaching the word.” A boarding 
school was also taught at Akyab of thirty pupils, and a day school of twelve pupils. 
After a residence of fourteen years in Burmah, Mr. Ingalls reported that he had 
neverseen the prospect so encouraging. 

Early in the year 1850 Mr. Ingalls visited America. But though he was absent 
from the chosen scene of his labors, he was not unmindful of the service to which 
he had consecrated himself. His heart still yearned for the heathen. Writing 
from Wisconsin toa friend in Boston, he said, “ This delightsome land cannot 
charm me, when so many of our race sit in darkness, and Christ’s last command 
remains unfulfilled. 1 still feel that Burmah is my home, and I shall, when recruit- 
ed, return to my post with more pleasure than ‘I left it. I feel like a stranger, 
though surrounded by the warmest friends.” 

Returning again to Arracan, Mr. Ingalls resumed his post at Akyab Dee. 13, 
1851. During his sojourn in his native land, he formed a second matrimonial con- 
nection. While he was absent, the church at Akyab was much reduced, and 
aflicted by dissensions; but on his return, the clouds were dissipated and cireum- 
stances of an encouraging nature re-appeared. VPreaching was constantly main- 
tained in two different parts of the town, and numerous visitors listened attentively 
to the word. Mr. Ingalls filled the place of pastor of the church, and gave him- 
selfto daily preaching in the zayat and conversation with inquirers, both there 
and at his own house, which was always open to visitors. Ilis labors were much 
blessed, and could hardly have been more judiciously directed. ‘ 

Southern Burmah, however, was his earliest field of labor, and thither he ar- 
dently desired to return. Ile went to Arracan, because no one else was available 
for the post at that time, and becanse Burmah was then shut. But now that the 
way was open, in accordance with his earnest request he was authorized to remove 
to one of the stations to be established in Southern Burmah. Accordingly he left 
Akyab for Maulmain, not to return, but to await designation to his former and 
much desired field, taking with him two native preachers who had been his assist- 
ants in Arracan. “ Deep feeling,” he says under date of Rangoon, March 13, 
1854, was manifested by the people when we left (Arracan.) They came around 
us like children, and we found it hard to part with them; but duty demanded it. 
It was hard to part from a people so affectionate and so ready to listen ; still I 
cannot but believe that the Lord had a work for us to do here, and we have been 
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permitted to see good days in Rangoon. More than seventy Burmans have been 
baptized during the past eight months, — a larger number than were ever baptized 
in so short a period. With these converts we have spent much time, and have 
rejoiced over them. Most of them give good evidence that they have been born 
again.” 

So then, at Rangoon, where had now been constituted a mission, Mr. Ingalls 
took up his abode, — the last and most successful scene of his labors. Five places 
for daily preaching were established within the city, where numbers congregated 
every day and listened to the word. The dispensation of the truth was manifestly 
accompanied by the dispensation of the Spirit. A spirit of inquiry prevailed, 
more general, more earnest, and leading to more decisive results than at any 
previous period of the Burman mission. In the language of the Annual Report 
(1854),—* Of the 70,000 people of Rangoon, a comparatively sinall portion, indeed, 
may have been cognizant of what was in progress. There have been gathered 
no thronging thousands, there has been no public excitement,— only groups of 
tens and twenties and fifties, pausing on the verandah of a dwelling, or seated in a 
shed by the wayside, listening to words of soberness, and quietly conversing on 
eternal things. These groups have come, and dispersed, and returned ; faith has 
come by hearing, and an almost uninterrupted procession of converts has been 
led to the baptismal waters. Sixty-seven have been added to the two Burman 
churches, making an aggregate of 106 members, most of them gathered in within 
two years. In December last,a Buddhist priest and a nun were baptized, an event 
adapted to impress the popular mind as a visible and conspicuous sign of the tri- 
umph of Christianity.” 

The labors of the succeeding year were equally extensive and interesting, and 
equally successful. The Lord of the harvest blessed the efforts of his servant 
abundantly, and permitted him in large measure to “ gather fruit unto life eter- 
nal.” The work thickened as the hour for his release drew near. “The duties 
of twenty men,” he said, “ devolve uponone. Did our churches know the toil in 
the foreign field, they would feel as enthusiastic as do the Britons for their coun- 
trymen in the Crimea.” 

Bat from this most promising field, for which he had labored and prayed, and 
had not fainted, and in which he had won many souls for Christ, — he was about 
to be removed. A faithful reaper, —he was summoned from his work while it 
was “yet high day.” The remainder is told in a letterof Mrs. Ingalls, dated 
Rangoon, March 20, 1856, — aanouncing his death : 

“ My dear companion departed this life at sea, on board the Tenasserim, on the 
morning of the 14th of March, as we were returning from Calcutta to Rangoon. 

“ Mr. Ingalls had not been well for two years past, and we both felt convinced 
that he ought to return home; but there was no one to relieve him and he felt 
compelled to remain. He had a prostration some three months ago, and when he 
had recovered sufficient strength to walk a little, we persuaded him to take a 
change. America, ora trip to Penang, was advised; but in view of the state of 
the funds at home and our scanty remittances, he decided to take the shorter and 
cheaper trip to Bengal, fondly hoping he might there receive the desired strength. 
Dr. Dawson and family had gone to Ava, and as there was no one to take charge 
of the Burman department, it was decided that I should remain at home and do 
what I could, and that Mr. Ingalls should go alone. After a few days at sea, his 
feet commenced swelling and the effort of getting ashore in Calcutta was too much 
for his weak state, and he was again prostrated and seemed just on the brink of 
the grave. The friends advised that I should be sent for. The commander of 
the steamer, Capt. Fryer, visited him and offered totake me as his friend and 
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guest, and accordingly Mr. Ingalls asked me to return by the steamer, which I 
did. 

“Tfound him very weak, his feet greatly swollen and his form very ema- 
ciated; yet he assured me he was regaining his health, and I learned from a Bur- 
man Christian who attended him that he was better. But my heart was filled 
with sadness, and I felt it was but the last flickering gleam of life. Iagain urged 
the trip to Penang, but he could not bear the idea of the expense and long deten- 
tion from home; and, as the station was alone, he decided to return with our kind 
friend, Capt. Fryer. I warned him that a return might hasten his death. He 
said the churches at home, the students, and many of the pastors are forgetting the 
wants of the heathen, and if he could go and work a few months more, he must 
go, and perhaps, said he, fo the ‘ altar of sacrifice. 

“Tle had then a long talk on the state of things at home, and told me what he 
intended to say to the churches. But I have not time to write them now, neither 
will the recollection of that emaciated form and streaming tears allow me to recall 
them here. 

“ We embarked on the sixth, and for a few days he improved, and was able to 
sit at the table a few times, and go upon the deck. But during the night of the 
12th, (Wednesday night,) his cough left left him and expectoration changed, 
which gave me alarm and I called the doctor, who said he was very bad, that he 
thought him beyond human skill, and that I might prepare myself to see him ex- 
pire at any moment. 

“ Knowing his great desire to get to Rangoon and his great dislike to an ocean 
grave, [ only told him that he was getting weaker and I feared he could not 
get better. He said he was aware of his weak state, but he was not afraid to die; 
he had stood upon the brink of the grave in Calcutta, and his peace was made 
with God. The Saviour was doubly precious to him. He knew well, he said, that 
his lungs and liver were badly diseased, and he did not hope to regain but a tem- 
porary strength of a few months. He thought he had some more work to do in 
Burmah. He wished to instruct the ordained man so that he might fill his place, 
and he wished to baptize and to organize a new church, where the people had 
been waiting nearly a year. 

“ But the Master had valle] him to rest from his toil, and during the day he grew 
weaker and weaker, but would not leave his chair until the shades of evening had 
gathered around, when he let me lift him upon his couch. During the night he 
had frequent attacks of sinking, but we were able to raise his pulse with port wine 
and ether until five in the morning, when he asked for wine very quickly. Miss 
Vinton, who was with me, and the Burman Christian raised him and put the glass 
to his lips; but the dread hour had come, and his countenance flushed up with the 
hue of death. His eye became fixed, and we laid him down for his long, long 
sleep. I took his hand, but he could not press mine, as he had often done during 
the night. I asked him if he knew me, and his face lit up with the deepest and 


sweetest smile, and he was gone — gone too without a sigh or a groan, or a move- 
ment of a muscle, 


“Miss Vinton had sung for him, a few evenings before, — 


‘The morning light is breaking, 
The darkness disappears ;’ 


and he had remarked on its sweetness. The morning light of heaven had broken 
upon his soul; the darkness and storms of this world hid disappeared. He was so 
weak that he was unable to speak much; but once during the night, Miss Vinton 
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spoke of God and he said, —‘ Yes; he is not only our God, but our merciful and 
Heavenly Father; and he continued, as I bent over him, ‘ The blessed Scriptures 
are filled with those lovely names.’ At another time he was asked if he felt strong 
in Christ? He replied, ‘I know that my Redeemer liveth.’ 

“We reached Rangoon the next day, Saturday, in the morning. After a post 
mortem examination, the doctor reported that he had died of a disease of the 
lungs, heart and liver and all the important organs of the body. At eve our child 
was allowed to look upon the cold face of her father, and then we laid the remains 
of our dear departed one in the native burial ground, the spot we had selected as 
our resting place. 

“ The physicians report to me that disease was fastened upon him, but if he had 
gone home one year ago, or been relieved from care, he might have been spared 
some years yet. My dear companion has long felt the need of rest; but he said, 
‘Tcannot leave until some brother is willing to come and care for these souls, as I 
have done. Christians at home are giving their twerty-five and forty cents for 
the conversion of the heathen, and this mere farthing not without a score of agents 
to press them. While we are pouring out our very life-blood for the heathen, 
they are living on the luxuries of life in a congenial clime among friends and _rela- 
tives, laying up their bags of gold and silver, forgetting to pray for the heathen, and 
many, of late, for the poor missionary.’ The churches may pass these things 
lightly over, but they are the words of a dying man, and the day will come when 
they must give an account of their stewardship before Him who knoweth the se- 
eret thought of each heart. You have others here who need rest and help. May 
God help you to stir up the hearts of Christians to these facts.” 

His departure was at the vigorous age of 48,— when the mind is matured by 
experience, and the capacity of usefulness has acquired its highest development. 

Several years since, he wrote from his distant field of labor to a friend in this 
country the following affecting words, — worthy of a true missionary, and happily 
anticipatory of the joy into which he has so soon entered: —“ How I should de- 
light, were it consistent with duty, to spend a day in telling you of all that goodness 
and mercy which have attended me since separating, and hearing a similar relation 
from you. But this cannot be! My grave will not be with my fathers. I left 
America to die on heathen ground, and I never have repented the course I have 
taken. That interview, which would be so sweet to my soul, with you and many 
beloved ones in America, I anticipate around the throne. There, my brother, we 
shall commingle our joys in a union that will never be severed. And, may we 
not hope that the presence of happy Burmans and Karens,— saved by infinite 
grace, aided in the heavenward course by our prayers and preaching, — will add 
to the happiness of our eternity? Were I transferred to my native land with a 
knowledge of all I have experienced of trial, and all I have suffered from being 
severed from Christian society and friends, and all I have seen of the pagans’ 
vileness and hardness of heart,—I would hasten with more willingness than at 
first to rescue them from death and hell. I make allusion to myself only to let 
you know that the course upon which I have embarked so much, has lost none of 
its interest to me, nor has ever produced a sigh of regret.” 

A voice to the churches of America! <A voice to the rising ministry! A voice 
from the sepulchre of Ingalls! A voice from the ripe fields which he has left for 
others to reap! It rings, as the sound of a trumpet. The great commission inter- 
prets it. Arise and build. Go up and possess the land, for we are well able to 
possess it. Come to the help of the Lord against the mighty. Whom shall we 
send, and who will go for us? Here, Lord, am I, send me. 
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SAU QUALA: 


THE SECOND KAREN CONVERT. 
(Continued from p. 827.) 


His acquisition of the Pwo dialect. 


On looking abroad from the pagoda 
crowned hills of Maulmain, an unbroken 
range of primitive mountains, four, five 
or six thousand feet high, is seen on the 
margin of the eastern horizon, sweeping 


around on the north-west like an amphi- 
theatre, where they are lost in the misty 


distance. From the rocky cliffs of Mar- 
taban, another range extends nearly 
north, “ Footprint-of-the-Buddh ” moun- 
tains, parallet with the west bank of the 
Salwen. In the space between these 
mountains, bounded by the Salwen river 
on the west and the Gying on the east, 
is an immense alluvial plain, resembling 
the prairie lands of Illinois and Missouri, 
terminated on the south by a lake of 
surpassing beauty, studded with green 
islets, formed by the mouths of the Atta- 
ran, the Gying, and the Salwen, whose 
united waters find an outlet between the 
promontories of Martaban and Maul- 
main. In the midst of this plain, twen- 
ty'miles north of Maulmain and six or 
eight east of the Salwen, the attention 
of the spectator is arrested by a pile of 
the most picturesque mountain limestone 
that ever graced a landscape. Rising 
abruptly in the most fantastic shapes, 
from the level of tide-water to nodding 
precipices two thousand feet high ata 
single leap, the pinnacles seem to shake 
their hoary-lichen faces and fern-fringed 
foreheads at the passing traveller, and 
threaten him with instant destruction. 
The whole range is not more than eight 
miles long, and at twenty miles distant 
its numerous grotesque peaks give it a 
striking resemblance to a gigantic Gothic 
cathedral ; and the illusion is rendered the 
more real by the spire of a small white 
pagoda being distinguished with some 
difficulty in the distance, on the very top- 
most summit of the highest point of the 
range, and on the margin of an abrupt 
precipice. The whole pile is called Zwa- 
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ga-being, “ The mooring of the ship,”— 
from a tradition which says that in an- 
cient times the whole world was covered 
with water, and the only survivors of the 
human race were in a ship which floated 
hither, where, the highest point of the 
range being above water, to it the ship 
was moored. 

Certainly there is not a more remark- 
able natural curiosity in all the guide- 
books of Europe, than this castellated 
mass of mural limestone. Until my first 
residence at its base, it had ever been 
deemed a cluster of inaccessible crags, 
except one point, where a small pagoda 
has been erected; but I found the Ka- 
rens around me knew of an impregnable 
natural fortress, an eagle’s nest amid the 
Gothic spires on its summit, capable of 
containing many thousand persons, 
which for many generations had been 
their refuge when the wars of the Bur- 
mese, the Talings, and the Siamese were 
desolating the plains below. I deter- 
mined to verify the statement of my in- 
formant; so he led me to the base of an 
unbroken precipice, five or six hundred 
feet high. A cool crystal stream, several 
yards wide and two or three feet deep, 
gushes out of a cave at the base, accom- 
panied, ina hot day, by a current of 
cool air. On the right of this brook, 
the limestone on the face of the precipice 
has been worn by the waters of ages un- 
equally, and many masses of rock have 
been detached from its face and fallen 
to the base, leaving numerous jutting 
prominences, some of which are loosely 
held by the arms of the parasitical wild 
fiz, whose roots find a passage into 
every crevice, and often bind together 
the broken fragments. With a steady 
head, and with fingers and toes accus- 
tomed to climbing, a person, by pursuing 
a zigzag course, may reach the summit 
at this point. The fallen rocks, piled 
up from the base, afford a very practica- 
ble flight of steps above the highest tops 
of the gorgeous scarlet-flowered coral 
trees, which throw their shadows over 
the mouth of the cave, and crowd the 
banks of the brook. Above, the preci- 
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pice has a slight declination“and a rough 
uneven surface, so that naked feet and 
hands, with care, may ascend it to a nar- 
row ledge; this ledge, though in some 
places less than the width of a man’s 
foot, serves as a path to a natural para- 
pet, in which one armed man might con- 
ceal himself and defend the ascent against 
an army. 

By a path with like various alterna- 
tions the margin of the summit is reach- 
ed, where a full view of the region be- 


low is spread out before the eye of the | 


spectator. At the base of the western 
mountains the Salwen is seen, plunging 
down its mighty waters to Martaban and 
Maulmain, where they are joined by the 
Gying that bounds the prospect on the 
south and east; while little islands of 
forest trees, each concealing beneath its 
shade a quiet hamlet, dimple the whole 
plain ; and babbling brooks thread their 
wandering ways, like veins of silver, 
or mark the courses of their hidden 
waters by the emerald hue of their 
banks. 

Turning from the prospect below and 
climbing upward on men’s shoulders, a 
gap in the rocks above is reached ; then 
descending a few yards, the spectator is 
astonished to find himself on the edge of 
a large basin, like the crater of an ex- 
tinct volcano. Around and beyond, on 
the opposite side of the gulf, for miles in 
extent, dark precipitous crags of every 
imaginable and unimaginable form, fling 
down their tall shadows a thousand feet 
above the place of entrance, enclosing 
an area of several square miles; and, af- 
ter adescent of one or two hundred feet, 
an uneven plain is reached, covered with 
a luxuriant forest. My guide said, none 
but Karens had ever before ascended 
the precipice, or entered within its pre- 
cincts. Indeed, that there was here one 
of the largest, strongest, and most re- 
markable castles that nature ever built, 
had never been imagined. Its chief 
point of weakness is the lack of water, 
yet itis far from being wholly destitute 
of that. About a mile from the en- 
trance, a gradual ascent of a hundred 
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feet leads to the summit of a precipitous 
glen; and on descending about two 
hundred feet, by natural steps in the 
craggy rocks, a small stream of water is 
seen gushing from the face of a preci- 
piece, which the guide said he thought re- 
sembled the rock struck by Moses in the 
Arabian desert. This affords a never 
failing supply of several quarts, and 
sometimes gallons, of pure water hourly 
throughout the year. In the days of the 
Burman emperor Alompra, before his 
successes in Pegu, a large number of 


_Karens were besieged here by the Siam- 


ese, and tradition says that nearly the 
whole perished for the lack of food and 
water. From the sufferings of that period, 
or perhaps a previous one, the place has 
acquired the name of Dongyang, “ The 
weeping city;” and the stream, Htie- 
yang, “ The brook of tears.” 


These limestone rocks and caves are 
surrounded by the thickest population of 
Pwo Karens that has yet been discover- 
ed in Burmah. When I first gazed on 
the prospect from the heights of Maul- 
main, not a single hamlet had ever been 
visited by a missionary or had heard the 
name of Christ; but when I last stood 
there amid the fanes of Buddhism, I 
looked off to a church of converted 
Buddhists on that “ brook of tears,” sup- 
porting its own pastor, doing its own 
church business, building its own meet- 
ing house, and in every respect as inde- 
pendent as the first church in Boston. 
The change was effected mainly through 
the instrumentality of Miss Macomber, 
who devoted herself exclusively to mis- 
sionary labors among the Pwo Karens, 
and took up her residence in Dongyang 
in December, 1836, where she made her 
home until her death, in March, 1840. 

In my first excursions among the 
Pwos of Southern Tavoy and Mergui, 
some twenty years ayo, their language 
sounded so different from the Sgau, and 
was so unintelligible to the Syaus who 
accompanied me, that, notwithstanding 
the resemblance discovered between 
them, I was led to regard the two as dis- 
tinct languages, like Burman and Ta- 
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ling. The time which I could devote to| out his translation of Matthew at 


the study of language was so fully occu- 
pied with Burman, Pali, and Sgau, for 
several years, that I had no leisure for 
the Pwo. However, in 1836, I had com- 
pleted the translation of several of the 
Gospels in Sgau, and Matthew was ready 
for the press, but we had no means to 
print it; so IT paused, and took up the 
study of Pwo, which had just been re- 
duced to writing by Mr. Wade. I was 
surprised to meet at the threshold a 
striking similarity between the Sgau and 
the Pwo; and after tracing out the prin- 
ciples which govern the changes to which 
a root is subjected in passing from one 
dialect to the other, I could read Pwo 
nearly as well as Sgau. The principal 
points of difference are a change of in- 
flection, or a long vowel for a short one, 
or the addition of a final nasal, or the 
change of a smooth mute for an aspirate, 
On ex- 
amining all the words of a small book, I 
found eleven twelfths of the roots of 
common origin. 


or the interchange of gutturals. 


The order of the words 
in a sentence is the same, and the differ- 
ence of dialect though less, may be com- 
pared to that which exists between Eng- 
lish and Lowland Scotch; consisting as 
it does, principally, in the elision of a 
final consonant and the modification of! 
the preceding vowel; as in the Scotch 
a’ for all, o’ for of, and in for with. Still, 
for many years the resemblance was not 
generally known by the Karen missiona- 
ries, because each devoted himself near- 
ly exclusively to one dialect, and the two 
were written in widely different charac- 
ters, placing them in much the same re- 
lation to each other, as Biblical Chaldee 
and Syriac, dialects very nearly related, 


but looking as wide apart as Latin and 
Arabic. 


In 1837, Matthew was printed in Sgau, 
and Mr. Wade had it immediately trans- 
ferred to Pwo, by his writer, and it was 
printed in 1838. Two years afterwards 
the character was changed, and a second 
edition was printed in 1840. Four 
years elapsed, and another change came 
over the Pwo, when Mr. Brayton brought 


Maulmain in a third character; mak- 
ing three editions of Matthew in as 
many different characters. Notwith- 
standing these various changes, another 
was deemed expedient, which went into 
operation in 1851, and the characters 
are now alike in everything but the in- 
flections. 

These various changes were not made 
without reason. The Sgau character 
was adopted and printing commenced in 
It was thought by Mr. 
Wade, as well as by others, that it would 
be of advantage to improve it. When 
the time came to reduce the Pwo to 
writing, Mr. Wade proposed that I should 
undertake the work; but I declined, on 


it, in haste. 


the ground that having commenced the 
work he ought to have the opportunity 
to complete it, — adopting, at his leisure, 
an improved character for the Pwo, 
which, when satisfactorily completed, we 
would adopt for the Sgaualso; for it was 
never contemplated to have the two dia- 
leets permanently in different characters. 
Mr. Wade would have done the thing, 
and done it well, could he have been let 
alone; ‘but the mission- 
aries, by increasing the number of per- 


increase of 


| sons to be consulted, and the variety of 


tastes to be gratified, rendered it ut- 
terly impracticable to do anything with 
perfect unanimity. Once the character 
was very decidedly improved and the 
printing commenced in it; but the prin- 
ters complained that the types looked so 
much alike it was too difficult for the 
character was 
thrown aside after punches had been cut, 
matrices stamped, and type cast. A new 
character was formed, with which a few 
were dissatisfied, and Mr. Stevens alter- 


compositor ; so that 


ed it so as to obviate the objections rais- 
This then commanded 
general approbation for a short time. 
But soon a new opposition was organiz- 


ed against it. 


ed, proposing an entirely different sys- 
tem. This proved, however, to be a mi- 
nority ; and it was next proposed to 
adopt the Stevenic character for both 
Sgau and Pwo. I entered fully into 
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this plan; but it proved on trial that it 
could not be carried through harmo- 
niously; so it was abandoned, and we 
continued to print in two characters a 
few years longer, — till a period arrived 
when it was found that a nearly unani- 
mous vote could be obtained for the 
adoption of the Sgau character in the 
Pwo ; and, since any one character for 
both dialects was deemed better than 
two, it was adopted by the missionaries, 
who at the same time wrote to the Exec- 
utive Committee requesting their ap- 
probation and to veto any further change. 
“So,” to use the language of one of the 
brethren, “I suppose we may consider 
the matter as settled, and the character 
fixed, from the flight of the pope to the 
millennium.” 

The two dialects being so nearly alike, 
the Executive Committee voted, “ That 
we deem it important that the Sgau and 
Pwo translations pass through the hands 
of the same man.” This is a general 
principle which it is hoped will ever be 
adhered to in all generations ; for if one 


translation be accurate, it is a natural 
impossibility to make a different transla- | 


tion into the other dialect, if that also 
be accurate. They must be counter- 
parts of each other. In practice, how- 
ever, two imperfect versions will be pro- 
duced, where hundreds, not to say thous- 
ands, of passages will be rendered di- 
versely ; not because the Pwo and Sgau 


differ,but because the acquirements, judg- 


ments, and tastes of the translators differ. 
The renderings of the passage —“ Give 
us this day our daily bread,” in the two 
dialects look like daguerreotypes of each 
other, if both translators render the 
phrase literally ; but it is no marvel that 
the translations differ, when one renders 
—* Give us this day our daily bread” ; 
and the other, “Give us this day our 
daily boiled rice.” With discrepancies like 
these on every page, a native who reads 


both versions must think, — “ The trum- 


pet gives an uncertain sound ;” and he 
can have very little confidence in the 
word of God. The question, however, 
of two independent versions seems to 


[September, 


have been very generally decided in 
the negative. A vote of the Maulmain 
mission, composed of Messrs. Vinton, 
Moore and Harris, says very justly, that 
a translator, even “by devoting him- 
self wholly to the Sgau, would give sat- 
isfaction in both; since the fruit of his 
labors, by only a little more than native 
agency, might all without his assistance 
be made available to the Pwo.” 

When I made the Sgau translation, 
from the necessity of the case I wrote it 
out first with my own hand ; but on mak- 
ing the Pwo version, I put the Sgau Bi- 
ble into the hands of a Pwo, perfectly fa- 
miliar with the Sgau, and had him trans- 
fer it into his own dialect under my per- 
sonal superintendence. I then revise it 
and make such alterations as seem ne- 
cessary. This has some advantages over 
the other method ; for while the revision 
ensures equal accuracy, greater certainty 
of the translation being idiomatic is se- 
cured, as the native will assuredly write 
in his own idiom, while the foreigner 
may sometimes be at fault. Dr. Smith’s 


Arabic version has been made in this 
manner, “ which is thought to be a trans- 
lation of remarkable excellence.” It 
was first made by a native scholar, and 
then revised by Dr. Smith with another 
native. 

An imperfect knowledge of the inti- 
mate relation between Pwo and Sgau 
led toa division of Pwo and Sgau mis- 
sionaries, which is fraught with no good. 
No man is fit for a missionary to the Ka- 
rens, who cannot or will not acquire 
both dialects ; though the distribution of 
| the people, and the other circumstances 
| at his station, may, and probably will, 
confine his labors principally to one 
| tribe. Burman and Karen are independ- 
ent languages; yet Mr. Wade reads, 
| writes and preaches with equal ease in 
both. ‘Taling and Burmese are not so 
nearly related as English and Russian ; 
yet Mr. Haswell is perfectly at home in 
both; and the two senior Pwo missiona- 
ries, Messrs. Brayton and Van Meter, 
are acquainted with Sgau as well as 
Pwo. 
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In some sections, as in the neighbor- 
hood of Matah, all the Pwos speak Sgau 
as readily as they do their own dialect, 
because they live among the Sgaus, and 
some fifty members of the church are 
Pwos, who have been converted under 
Sgau preaching. When the field of vis- 
ion in which a missionary is located is 
limited by such a region, he sometimes 
draws the hasty conclusion that the study 
of Pwo and that the 
Pwos can be reached as well by the Sgau 
In other see- 
tions, as at Kamakha, in the Palau val- 
ley, where I baptized the first Pwo con- 


is unnecessary, 


as by their own language. 


verts, none of the Pwos can either speak 
or understand Sgau, because there are 
no Sgaus settled near them; 
sionaries whose labors are confined to 


and mis- 


people so situated, think the Pwos and 
Sgaus are distinct people with distinct 
languages, and they must have distinct 
distinct At 
above Maulmain, there are 


missionaries with schools. 
Newville, 
several Pwo members of the church 
at Matah; 
while at Dongyang the Pwos are as i; 
norant of Sgau as they are at Palau. 


to make our assistants 


familiar with Sgau, as 


It 


is very desirable 
acquainted with both dialects; | 
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rare to find a Sgau who is a Buddhist, 
the Pwos have gone over as a nation to 
that faith, and appear contented with it; 
though, looking at Buddhism on paper, 
it has many vulnerable points for Chris- 
tianity to breach, which promise the 
preacher a speedy victory. It is the 
most remarkable monument of man’s 
spiritual wants, of his yearning for de- 
liverance from sin, that man has ever 
erected. It fully recognizes his lost and 
ruined state, and the necessity for some 
extraordinary way of deliverance. The 
evil is regarded as so deep that it is in- 
separable from his being, and can only 
be eradicated by the cessation of exist- 
ence. 

The great problem of Buddhism is,— 
how can existence, physical and spiritual, 
be brought to a termination? While it 
remained to be solved, and all nations 
were deemed to be in darkness, — every 
thinking mind seeking for some way of 
salvation in the false systems around, — 
time that Thales, the most an- 
was teach- 


about the 
cient philosopher of E sUrope, 


‘ing in Greece that water is the origin of 


all things, the soul of the world, and Zo- 
bene in Media and Persia, was sys- 


vence | temizing the fire-worship of the Magi; 


Mr. Brayton taught some of the Sgaus | and Confucius, in China, was calling on 


Pwo in his school; and a consider: ab le 
number of the Pwos have studied Sgau 
in the schools of ‘Tavoy and Maulmain. 
More Pwos speak Sgau, than Sgaus, 
Pwo. 
in Sgau, it is diflicult for a Sgau to ac- 
quire the nasal termination, which char- 
acterizes so many Pwo words; while it 
is comparatively easy for a Pwo to drop 
it and speak Sgau. 

The Pwos speaking Sgau, where Qua- 
la lived in early life, when we first com- 
menced excursions, I 


our travelling 


found him quite unable to make himself 


understood in Pwo settlements, where 
the Pwos were not acquainted with Sgau ; 
but he acquired the dialect in subsequent 
years, so that he preaches in Pwo now 
with ease. Still he has never had any 
success among the Pwos. 

It isasingular fact that while it is 


| 
| 
| 
| 


the teeming multitudes around bien to 
offer to guardian spirits and the manes 
of their ancestors; and Nebuchadnezzar 


was setting up his. golden image in the 


There being no final consonants | plains of Dura; and Daniel was labor- 


ing in Babylon to establish the worship 
of the true God in Judea, —a reverend 
sage, with his staff and scrip, who had 
left a throne for philosophy, was travel- 
ling from Gaya to Benares, and from 
Benares to Kanouj in Central India, ex- 
horting the people against theft, false- 
hood, adultery, killing and intemperance. 
America 
advocates teetotalism now more strong- 
ly than did this sage Gaudama_ in 
Hindustan, twenty-three centuries ago. 
Nor did he confine his instructions to 
Pride, anger, lust, envy 
and covetousness were condemned by 
him in as strong terms as are ever 


No temperance lecturer in 


external vices. 
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heard from the Christian pulpit. Love, 
mercy, patience, self-denial, alms-giving, 
truth and the cultivation of wisdom, he 
required of all. Good actions, good 
words and good thoughts, were the fre- 
quent subjects of his sermons; and he 
was unceasing in his cautions to keep the 
mind free from the turmoils of passion, 
and the caresof life. His father was a 
king; but he was destined to a higher 
position than a throne, and his followers 
say that at his birth the blind saw, the 
deaf heard, the dumb spake, the bowed 
down walked erect, and the crooked 
legs were made straight. Every prison- 
er went free; the fires of hell were 
quenched ; beasts were relieved of their 
sufferings; all men spake pleasantly to 
each other; every musical instrument 
gave forth its music spontaneously ; the 
winds blew softly ; the rivers stood still ; 
the waters of the ocean lost their salt- 
ness; the trunks of the trees were cov- 
ered with bunches of the sacred Egyp- 
tian lily ; the branches had the same fra- 
grant flowers growing on them singly, 
each as large as the full moon, while the 
heavens appeared to be hung with wa- 
ter lilies and to rain flowers. 
educated in all the luxury of an eastern 
court; but became disgusted with court 
life, and sought retirement. One day, 


IIe was 


riding by a house in the city, he heard a 
young lady exclaim, —“ Peace has the 
mother of one like him; peace has the 
father of one like him; peace has the 
wife of one like him.” On hearing this 
Gaudama thought to himself, —* What is 
peace of mind?” ‘Thus pondering, he 
said, — “ Extinguishing the fire of desire 
is peace. Extinguishing the fire of 
transgression is peace. Extinguishing 
the fire of ignorance is peace. Extin- 
guishing the fire of pride is peace. — 
This lady has said a good thing for me. 
Hereafter I will seek peace.” He soon 
after became an ascetic, and a preacher 
of morals and metaphysics, 

It is related of Thaupanktara, who 
was afterwards one of Gaudama’s princi- 
pal disciples, that while he was a Bra- 
minical mendicant he felt unhappy, and 
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longed for a more satisfactory religion. 
Meeting with a person called Ashazi, 
who praised the teachings of Gaudama, 
he asked for a synopsis of his doctrines. 
Ashazi replied in a Pali verse, which I 
render — 
“ Whatever cause existence brings, 
That cause shows Tathagata: 
Whatever cause existence ends, 
That, too, the great Samana.” 


These couplets have been regarded 
from time immemorial as an epitome of 
Gaudama’s doctrine. They are found 
engraven on many monuments in India, 
of a date long anterior to the Christian 
era, and are a favorite motto on ancient 
terra cotta images. 

The study of causes, then, lies at the 
foundation of the Buddhist 
When Gaudama was composing the 


religion. 


Buddhist Bible, nothing remarkable ov- 
curred till he reached the seventh 
book, which treats wholly of cause and 
effect ; — then, six different colored rays 
This 


was asubject,” the books say, “in which 


of glory burst from his person. 


he had room to display his infinite 
knowledge, as the kraken, which is a 
hundred miles long, finds room to sport 
in the great ocean, that is eight hun- 
dred and forty thousand miles deep.” 
While employed upon it, his body radia- 
ted golden rays, silver rays, sapphire rays, 
ruby rays, garnet rays, and dazzling 
rays, piercing through the earth to the 
waters beneath the earth and the lower 
heavens, irradiating the whole universe. 
This lavish expenditure of marvels sug- 
gests, when the book comes to be read, 
the “ mountain in labor.” 

Twenty-four classes of causes are 
enumerated, but twenty-three of them 
are defined as secondary causes, which 
are compared to the staff that supports a 
person, —the power of a ruler over his 
subjects, the adaptation of a given article 
to produce a certain effect, as a lamp to 
give light, the power of sustaining each 
other when one thing leans against 
another; place, as the earth to sustain 
trees or cloth the paint of the figures 
represented on it, a shade tree to shelter 
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persons from the rain, the sun to give 
light, fragrance proceeding from an ob- 
ject, the consequences of previous ac- 
tions, food which sustains life ; faculty, 
as the faculty of sight or the power to 
think; position, as the ability to see far 
on the top of a tree or on the summit of 
a mountiin; impetus, as when a person 
or thing is in motion ; intimate union of 
several things to produce an effect 
which they cannot produce individually, 
as the taste of a mixture of milk, butter, 
honey and sugar; quality, as sweetness 
or sourness; and the nature to produce 
certain effects under certain circumstan- 
ces, as the wide ocean produces joy in 
the monsters of the deep, because it af- 
fords them a place in which they can 
sport. 

The primary causes are compared to 
the roots of the banyan. 
merated, — desire, 


Six are enu- 
transgression, and 
darkness, or absence of knowledge, with 
but they are all reduced 


to one, — darkness, ignorance, or the ab- 


their negatives ; 


sence of knowledge, as itis variously de- 
fined. 


things, on this wise. 


It is represented as evolving all 


“The effect of ignorance, or a lack of 
knowledge, was conception; the effect 
of conception was consciousness ; the ef- 
fect of consciousness was mind and mat- 
ter; the effect of mind and matter was 
the abodes, or faculties of perception ; 
the effect of the abodes was contact; the 
effect of contact was sensation ; the effect 
of sensation was desire ; the effect of de- 
sire was attachment, or cleaving to 
objects ; the effect of attachment was 
existence, state of being; the effect of 
birth was age, death, anxiety, weeping, 
affliction, mental suffering and anguish.” 
The ostensible object of Gaudama’s 
preaching was to destroy all these effects; 
and this he proposed to do by knowl- 
edge; inasmuch as the cause was the 
want of knowledge. This knowledge he 
taught was contained in four great 
truths — “ The suffering truth, the pas- 
sion truth, the extinction truth, and the 
way truth.” The first involves a knowl- 


edge of his philosophy, as it predicates 
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four things of the twenty-two worldly 
minds, fifty-one mental faculties and 
emotions, and the twenty-eight divisions 
All, he said, 
produce suffering, are productive, de- 
structive and mutable. The second 
great truth aflirms four things of desire 
or passion — It makes strenuous efforts ; 


of form or material objects. 


it is a cause producing effects; it binds 
together; it is defiled with lust. The 
third truth pertains to nigban or nirvana, 
where, it says, there is no action, no 
mind, no mutability, but where there is 
discrimination between the real and un- 
real. The last primary truth teaches 
four characteristics of the way to nir- 
vana. It proceeds not from a secondary, 
but from a first cause; it leads away 
from the world of change; it has light; it 
has an onward, irresistible power. 
When a man is desirous of going to 
nigban or nirvana, he is directed to lay 
to heart the three properties predicated 
of all existing things. “ They are imper- 
manent, productive of misery, and un- 
real.” This sentence he is to repeat 
constantly, which the devout Buddh- 
ists frequently do, moving a bead on 
the string in their hand with each repe- 
tition. If he be a person worthy of sal- 
vation, and perfect in the virtues of giv- 
ing, piety, separation from the world, 
wisdom, determination, patience, truth, 
faithfulness, love and equanimity, he 
will obtain power to restrain his thoughts 
and be able to control his perceptive 
powers. Subsequently he will obtain 
an accurate knowledge of “the 
ing truth,” reject “the passion 


suffer- 
truth,” 
truth,” 
When 
he has fully eradicated erroneous opin- 
ions and doubt, he will obtain the mas- 
tery of “the way,” and earthly inclina- 
tions will die away. 


make present “the extinction 
and progressin “ the way truth.” 


Ile is then certain 
of reaching nigban or nirvana, of which 
Ihave met with three definitions — 1. 
“The end of existence, or state of being.” 
2. “ Deliverance from body and mind.” 
3. “The place, or state, where fate, or 
the consequences of acts, mind or con- 
sciousness, seasons or the operations of 


| 
\ | \ 
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re 


nature, and food or nourishment, cease 
to operate.” This is clearly nihility ; 
but the Burmese are usually unwilling 
to admit the conclusion, and love to 
speak of it as the negative of all evil, 
physical and moral. 

Buddhism numbers now among its 
votaries more than any other form of re- 
ligion on earth; and since we can look 
back to the time when it was confined to 
a small sect in Hindustan, it becomes an 
interesting inquiry to those engaged in 
propagating Christianity, — How has it 
extended itself? Not by civil power, 
but by the very means Christ has ap- 
pointed for the spread of Christianity — 
by preaching. While the Jews allowed 
the knowledge of God to remain confined 
totheir own “ scant domain,” the Buddh- 
ist missionaries were scaling the snowy 
Ilimalaya, and buffetting the stormy 
waves of the Indian Ocean, to preach 
the last half of the decalogue “ with va- 
riations.” 

The Burmese and Talings often speak 
of the revered Sona and Uttara, —as 
coming generations will of Carey and 


Judson — the first missionaries that land- | 


ed on their coast, in the third century 
before the Christian era. When we 
compare the spread of Buddhism with 
the contracted limits to which Brahmin- 
ism has ever been confined, and com- 
pare the principles of each system, we 
cannot but observe the striking advanta- 
ges of preaching. Learning,” said 
Menu, the great Hindu lawgiver, who 
wrote three or four centuries before 
Gaudama, “ having approached a brah- 
min, said to him, ‘I am thy divine trea- 
sure; preserve me, deliver me not to 
“A teacher of the 


Veda,” he remarks again, “should be 


a calumniator.’ ” 


willing to die with his learning, rather 
than sow it in a salt or barren soil.” 
Contrast with Menu the charge of Aso- 
ka to the missionaries he sent forth to 
preach Buddhism. “ It is the king’s de- 
sire,” says the edict, which still lives on 
the rocks of India, — “ It is the king's de- 
sire, that all unbelievers be brought to 


repentance and righteousness. Minis- 
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ters of religion are appointed to inter- 
mingle with all unbelievers, and inun- 
date them with the law; finding their 
way to the utmost limits of the barba- 
rian nations for the benefit of all class- 
es, propitiating heretics by a mild ad- 
dress and aconciliatory demeanor.”-—The 
natural consequences have followed.— 
The knowledge of the Vedas remains 
where it did three thousand years ago, 
when the charge was delivered; while 
Buddhism is known and professed by a 
third of the human race. 

Nor has the missionary spirit yet pass- 
ed away from Buddhism. There are no 
foreign missions.to Europe or America; 
but its domestic missionaries are con- 
stantly hovering about the Karens, and 
it is almost a matter of history that the 
whole Pwo nation is a trophy which they 
have won within a few centuries. Qua- 
la writes me that the Toungoo moun- 
tain Karens, among whom there is not 
a vestige of Buddhism, have distinct 


traditions of the Pwos being formerly an 
associate tribe with them in that region, 


}and retain the name of the great chicef- 
tain in whose days they were driven 
down into Pegu by the more powerful 
| clans. 
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Covenant meeting — A sad sight. 


Jan. 4, 1856.— Arrived at Tu-naw 


last evening. This morning I visited all 
| the houses of the disciples in this village, 
seven in number; I did not see all the 
disciples, however, as many of them 
were in their fields. Of those 1 saw, 
some appeared well, others seem to have 
lost their first love. 
o'clock most of the disciples assembled 


About eleven 


in covenant-meeting. Some whom I ex- 
pected to see were not present. The 
meeting, on the whole, was interesting, 
and I felt somewhat encouraged. One 
young man confessed that he had lived 
without repentance for the past three or 
‘four years, drinking arrack up to the 
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present time. Now he professes repent- 
ance, and indeed appears quite well; 
but we think it best to give him an op- 
portunity to prove the genuineness of 
his repentance, whether it be unto good 
works; he is therefore suspended. 

After dinner we came down to the 
lower village, where I arrived a little 
after sunset. Met a few disciples be- 
tween the landing and the chapel, who 
appeared glad to see me. On reaching 
the chapel a sad sight presented itselfi— 
The large and comfortable edifice in 
which the Association met two years ago, 
was in ruins. Only a portion of the 
house has any roof at all. The rooms 
for the teachers (missionaries) are with- 
out any roof and wholly untenantable. 
One needs to walk with care over the 
whole house to avoid breakiiy through. 
What roof there is left, is full of holes. 
It was enough to make my heart sad.— 


One of the disciples followed me in, and | 


sointent was he in raising up the fallen 


partitions and sweeping out the dirt, that | 


he could hardly shake hands with me.— 
Others soon came in, and at worship we 
had quite a little company. Altogether, 
my reception was so kind that it has 
chased away all my sadness. 
three of the old men took 


l shall 


learn more of the spiritual state of these 


and are here still. — To-morrow 


disciples. The people in these two vil- 


lages ought to be together; it would 


conducve much to their spiritual growth. | 
Do thou | 


O Lord, this work is thine. 
direct it, and make me to work out thine 
own purposes, and to Thee be all the 
glory. 

5.— This morning the church-nem- 
bers came to see me at the chapel so 
that it was useless to visit their houses 
till after breakfast, and then most of the 
people had gone to their fields. The 
covenant meeting was appointed for 
noon, so as to interfere least with the 
work of the people in the fields, their 
harvesting not being yet completed.— 
Before noon, however, they came in, — 
all who could leave home, and so we 
began the meeting. I cannot but be- 
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lieve they are nearly all, if not all, 
true disciples. I think the most of them 
feel that they are sinners, and know how 
to trust in Jesus as their Saviour. I am 
grateful to be able to say a little in their 
language so as to be understood. 

Applicants for baptism — Faults among 

Christians. 

6.— Sunday.— Came to the upper 
village last night. Led the prayer meet- 
ing this morning, and tried to explain 
the parable of the ten virgins who went 
out to meet the bridegroom. I think I 
was able to convey to some of their 
minds some truth. At eleven o’clock 
the pastor preached, and at the close 
some who had not been present before 


| renewed their covenant, or related their 
experience since the Lord’s Supper was 
last administered to them. During the 
intermission, three young boys asked for 
| baptism. ‘They were very prompt, and 
for the most part accurate n answering 
They 


have 
| been very well instructed indeed; but 


the questions put to them. 


on account of their extreme youth, and 
besides, it being my first visit to this 
| church, it was deemed advisable to defer 
At lock I at- 
tempted to preach again, — h 


their baptism. two o'¢ 
aving for 
my text—“ We love him because he 
first loved us.” Spoke at some length, 
but fear [ was not very well understood. 
ling we celebrated the 
About thirty 
present and sat down to the feast. 


After preacl 
were 
I 
least. 
May it prove a blessing also to these dis- 


Lord’s Supper. 
found the Lord gracious to me at 


They have not a few faults; 


| 
| ciples. 


there is not that union among them; not 
| that liberality in the support of the 

gospel, which should characterize disci- 
ples. Yet God is able to make them per- 
| fect. 


Second tour — Monster banyan tree. 


8. —- River Gyne.— Left home again 
this morning for a tour among the 
churches at the north. 

9.— Arrived at Krung-pung, a Pwo 
village, where there is a litte church— 


I did not call to make a visit, but to take 
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in a native assistant,’Shah-Shu. Me 
Pah-poo, the assistant theological teacher, 
is here at his wife’s father’s. He starts on 
a tour to Martaban to-morrow, accompa- 
nied by two of the Pwo assistants and 
some of the theological students. 

10.— Under way again before light. 
About nine o’clock went ashore, and on 
the smooth bank, shaded by some ma- 
jestic trees, had our breakfast. While 
the boys were getting it ready, I took a 
stroll in the old woods, keeping near the 
river that it might serve asa guide. A 
few minutes’ walk brought me to the site 
of an old town with its crumbling pago- 
das and prostrate temples, monuments 
of the past. Ilere and there a solitary 
palm towered gracefully over the long 
abandoned ruins. Large trees and 
clumps of bamboos were growing upon 
all the old mounds or piles of bricks. — 
One old pagoda was completely grown 
over and keptin shape by a monster 
tree, a species of banyan, some eight 
feet in diameter. It had evidently fast- 
ened upon the pagoda, perhaps, centu- 
ries ago, near the top, throwing down its 
roots till at length it has enclosed almost 
the entire structure in its ample folds. 

About five, P. M, we stopped for our 
dinner. One of the boys shot a jungle 
cock which we heard crowing a short 
distance off. Jungle fowls abound in all 
these forests. Dinner over, all aboard 
again and away up this beautiful stream. 
Saw two dead crocodiles during the day. 

The Sgau catechism — Crisis in a 

church-member’s life. 

My time in the boat is spent chiefly in 
studying the little Sgau catechism and 
committing it to memory. It is a most 
comprehensive epitome of the gospel, 
taken in the fullest sense of that term.— 
Sleep in my boat to-night. 

11. — Breakfasted on shore again this 


morning. Several times to-day the 


shoals in the river made it difficult to get- 


on with the boat. We surmounted 


every difliculty, however, and reached 
this place, Ta-crai, about two o'clock, P. 
M. Found a good teak chapel, sister to 


the one in Bootah. The pastor, Pan- 
lah, soon came in and gave me a quiet 


welcome. The boys soon put the 
teacher's rooms in living order, when I 
found myself quite at home as to physi- 
cal comforts. After dinner I called upon 
the pastor in his house. He tells me 
there are many suspended members.— 
Some of them have been under suspen- 
sion for years. These have all moved 
away fromthe chapel. To leave the 
vicinity of the chapel seems to be the 
turning-point in their downward course. 
It is dangerous to get too far from the 
sanctuary and from the eye of the pastor. 
Sha-shu preached this evening. 


Heathen coming to hear the word. 


12.—Spent the day in visiting the 
disciples and in study. I had expected 
to preach this evening, but on entering 
the chapel found the pastor in the pulpit, 
so my subject lies over till an opportu- 
nity offers for discussing it. Being a 
Pwo teacher and young in that dialect, 
even he can hardly expect me to preach 
in Sgau; and I should not try it, were 
there not a sort of necessity laid upon 
me. 

13.— Sunday. — Spent the morning 
in prayer and in studying the sermon I 
had intended to preach lastevening. As 
I did not expect to speak but a few min- 
utes this morning, I made arrangements 
with the pastor to take up the subject 
after I had said what I could, and con- 
tinue it.—I spoke from Matt. 7:11; and 
by the blessing of God, was enabled to 
discourse for fifteen or twenty minutes 
with ease to myself, and I trust not with- 
out edification to many of my hearers. 
When I had closed I called upon the 
pastor to continue ; but he said the peo- 
ple understood, and he thought it would 
not be profitable for him to say more at 
that time; so when he had prayed, I 
dismissed the people with the benedic- 
tion. Both in prayer and preaching, I 
felt that God was present, helping me. 
I am glad now that I was hindered from 
preaching last evening. I could not 
have been so well prepared on another 
discourse to-day. There was a large 
congregation, and, what seems to me 
very unusual, there were present some 
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eight or ten heathen from another vil-| ing to the stones. 
lage, who came on purpose to attend | ing in the deacon’s house. 


chapel. Ihave never met with such an 
instance before in my tours 
churches. 
all, had heard that the white teacher was 
here, and it may have been curiosity that 


Some of them, and perhaps 


brought them together. However that | 


may be, they heard of a Redeemer, and 
how he died for them and would take 
away their sins if they would believe in 
him. One man among them 


much affected and his eyes filled with 
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this even- 
Here the 


Worship 


| members are accustomed to meet regu- 


among the | 


seemed | 
umbrella at Krung-pung, 


tears, as I preached Jesus to him during | 


the intermission. I had seen hima few 
miles down the river the day I arrived 
the 


here. He came off from 


point out the channel in the river. 


shore to | 
| been a disciple. 


About one o'clock the pastor preached. | 


He repeated briefly the substance of my 


discourse, — verses 24 — 27 of the same 


chapter, where Jesus likens those who 


| living 


hear and keep his sayings to a wise man | 


who built upon a rock, &e. 


o'clock a prayer meeting. I did not ad- 


At three | ‘ : 
in the rains 


minister the Lord’s Supper to-day, as | 


It is 
not customary to have it so frequently 


the church received it last month. 
asathome. Worship again this even- 
ing, so that in regard to public worship | 
the day has been well improved. 

!.— Monday. — After 
morning, | went over the river to Pa- 


rice 


crur, where a part of the members live. | 


| book could 


It is from one to two hours’ walk from 


Took 


the house of good Dea. 


the chapel. up my quarters in 
Da- -pu. The 
Pwos, who are quite numerous in this 
vic inity, 
feast close by, and so when I had rested | 
a little I stepped over to the place.— 
They were not at all inclined to listen. 
However I obtained their ears for a few 
minutes, while I told them of man’s 
creation, his fall and his Saviour. They 
would not listen long, and I left them 
with sorrow for tlfeir hardness of heart. 

After dinner the deacon conducted us 
toa Sgau heathen village, where both 
myself and the assistant preached for 
some time; but we could get no hold 
upon their hearts. It was like preach- 


19 


| does 


| evening worship. 


larly for evening worship. 
A dim light in the darkness, 


with the deacon 
in company, starte| for a distant village 
of members of the same church. Found 
ita long walk of some three hours. A 
considerable part of the way was through 
open ficlds, and having forgotten my 
on my way up 
the river, the sun tried the virtues of my 
solar hat most severely. On the way, 
stopped at a house where the wife had 
apostatized —the husband never 
She seemed not alittle 
moved while I talked to her. Were she 
among Christians, I think she 
would soon return to her first love. I 
found an interesting band of brethren 


15.— This morning, 


and sisters at the village; but they are 
a long way from the chapel, and I fear 
they Nor 
it appear that they assemble for 
There seems to be no 


seldom attend. 


one among them of suflicient age and 


/experience to command the respect of 


| all. 


this | 


days before. 
esting time of worship. 


were preparing for a singing | 


| 


When I return, I shall endeavor to 
| have some one appointed to call them 
together and take the lead of their meet- 
Among the fifteen or more mem- 
but one testament and one hymn 
be found; and the hymn 
I had given to one of them but two 
Still we had a very inter- 
I preached to 
| them as I was able, and was followed by 
my the deacon closing with 


ings. 


bers, 


book 


assistant, 
prayer. 

16.— To-day I have been consulting 
of the 
From the first, 216 members 
Ten were baptized 


with the pastor as to the state 
church. 
have belonged to it. 
during the past year. 
Of the whole number, twenty-nine or 
thirty have died and above fifty have 
been suspended. Of these last, thirty- 
nine, having been suspended without re- 
pentance for periods ranging from twen- 
ty-one years down to one year, will be 
excluded. According to the church 
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records, none appear to have been ex- 
cluded from the church for the last 
twenty-one or twenty-two years. Be- 
sides the thirty-nine who must now be 
excluded, from five to ten more have 
died while under suspension. ‘This is a 
sad picture, — one in every five, aposta- 
tized. This to me seems a very lax way 
of conducting church discipline. Where 


has been the mistake in conducting the | 

. | 
work here? The church is far from | 
| ceeded very well, considering that much 


being as eflicient as it should be ; last 
> 

year it contributed only some twenty- 

seven rupees for the support of the 


gospel. In some former years, the pas- | 


tor says they have contributed from fifty 
to sixty rupees. 


BASSEIN MISSION. 
LETTER FROM MR. VAN METER. 
Annual Meeting 


Bassein, February 6, 1856.— Our 
last annual meeting was held on the 21st 
and 23d days of January. The usually 
large number of preachers and people 
were in attendance. The former have 
averaged about forty at these general 
gatherings during the year, and the latter 
about one thousand. The Karens be- 
gin to anticipate these meetings with 
much pleasure. They are marked oc- 
casions with them. 

The interest was heightened by the 
presence of br. Brayton, from Rangoon. 
Br. Crawley, from Henthada, came in 
just at the close. Though his late arri- 
val was much to his and our regret, the 


three largest Pwo churches are in this 
district, and were well represented at 
this time. 

Another feature peculiar to this meet- 
ing, though common at other stations, 
was the ruling of a native moderator 
throughout the entire business of the 
session. The man appointed was Mau 
Yeh, the eldest of the ordained men, 
who has acted in this capacity heretofore 
for the Home Mission Society. He suc- 


of the service was new business to him. 

Another move in the right direction 
was the formal appointment of a com- 
mittee, composed of both laymen and 
preachers, to take charge of and dis- 
burse the funds of the Association; alse 
to have the power of appointing mis- 
sionaries; in fact, the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Bassein Home Mission and 


Preachers’ Aid Society. 


The native treasury. 


They entered upon their duties with 
anything but an empty treasury, the box 


containing the same requiring the 
| strength of a man to lift it. You must 
|not estimate the contents too highly, 


| however, from this remark, as we have 
no other representative for wealth than 
the hard metal, and not a little in’ this 
box was of the baser sort. ‘The total of 
the contributions for the year was Com- 
pany’s rupees, 708. 11. 6. Of this 
amount, nearly one half— viz., Com- 
pany’s rupees 312.13, were given during 


| the last quarter, and most of it at the 


meeting. Upwards of four hundred 
disappointment was in a measure for- | rupees were in the hands of the trea- 
gotten in the pleasure of a visit with | surer, asa balance after paying off’ all 
him for a few days in our homes at! the claims of missionaries, &c., for the 
Bassein. | year just closed. There have been paid 
One or two features of peculiar in-| during the year to missionaries 228 ru- 
terest attach to this meeting. pees, and to preachers 93 rupecs. Butin 
First, there was a larger number of | consideration of the large amount in the 
Pwos present than on any similar occa-| treasury, an additional sum of 160. ru- 
sion. This was owing to the fact that! pees was appropriated at this meeting 
the place of meeting, I-nang-theng, is | for the aid of twenty of the more needy 
further east than any place at which we | preachers. 
have met formerly; also to a real in-| And more than this, the Association 
crease of interest on their part. Our | have now virtually assumed the support 
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of the two academies. I had not been 
able to pay the principals of either in 
full for the past year, but aided them as 
our small funds would allow. Seventy 
rupees remained due to one of the 
teachers, which they paid, — thus, in fact, 
discharging our debt. While we are far 
from undervaluing rupees, especially at 


this time, we regard the money value of 
their aid as an insignificant matter in 
comparison with the cheerful cordiality | 
with which they assume these responsi- 
bilities, from the confidence it shows they 
place in their teachers, and more, be- 
cause it is a further development of the 
principle of self-support, which must lie | 
at the foundation of all healthy growth 
in these churches. I have but little | 
doubt as to their ability to support all | 
they have now undertaken; but the 


measure is a new one, and in fact it is 


relinquishing their last hold on the mis- 
sion funds,-except for the school at Bas- | 
sein and books. The former of these | 
objects will, we hope, also be sustained 
by them principally this year. I have 
advised them to tax themselves for this 
object to the amount of one basket of 
rice per house, and most of them have | 


consented very cordially to the measure. 


And this the more readily, since they 
have learned that the same thing has 
already been done by the churches at 
Rangoon for the support of the school at 
that place. We hope in this way, and | 
by some extra aid derived from other | 
sources, to be able to support a respect- | 


ible school here the next rainy season. | 


State of the churches. 


The baptisms for the year, as collected 
from the ordained men, amounted to 
105. Four of these were Burmans.* — 
The exact number of Pwos baptized had 
not been noted by them for the year, 
but for the last quarter was twenty-nine, 
if not more. 


New worshippers for the year exceed 


30, and of this number at least seventy- | 
three are Pwos. 


*Baptized by br. Douglass. He baptized 
also six Karens. 
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New interests’ have started and are 
progressing in several places, more 
especially among the Pwos, but none 
have taken the formal position or char- 
acter of churches, entirely new. The 
new Pwo church at Tee Chai, formally 
recognized on the first day of the year, 
shows a vitality of the most genuine kind 
in its growth and fruits, and is a most 
glorious memorial of the power of that 
erace that has already done such won- 
ders among this people. I baptized 
thirty-three there at the time of organ- 
izing the church. They have nearly 
doubled their number during the year, 
— over twenty having since been added 
by baptism. 

A number of the old churches are 
more or less unsettled and scattered, 
from the changes extensively taking 
place in the location of their villages.— 
Their great object now is to get eligible 
situations on the banks of large streams 
for the greater facility of trade and 
travel, —the necessity no longer exist- 
ing for hiding away’ in the jungles, as 
was their former custom. This has of 
course been a serious hindrance to them, 
and more especially where, from differ- 
ence of opinion or other causes, the  vil- 
laces have been divided, —a part only 


going to the new locality; the remainder 


i nerhaps not able or not wishing to make 
] 


the change before another year or more. 


Spiritualism among the Karens — Na- 
tive preachers. 

Some other difliculties have occurred 
to mar the peace of individual churches, 
but nothing very serious. By far the 
most unpleasant event of this kind took 
place inthe Kau Nee church, deprived 
nearly three years since, by the death 
of Tway Poh, of one of the most faithful 
of pastors. A “lying spirit” entered 
into one formerly a member of the 
church. He pretended to frequent in- 
terviews with Tway Poh, their deceased 
pastor, at his grave, and finally sueceeded 
in leading the widow entirely astray.— 
They were both excluded. Soth, how- 


ever, we are happy to say, seem sin- 
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cerely penitent, and are asking again to 
be received into the church. 

Three new men have been added to 
the number of preachers and pastors, 
and one has died; this makes the whole 
number of preachers fifty-eight. At 
least five of this number are now acting 
as missionaries and teachers of the acad- 
emies, leaving the number of pastors 
about fifty-three. 

A number of young men are now 
waiting for the next session at Maul- 
main, anxious to enter upon a course of 
study in that favored place. 

The labors of the missionaries, as_re- 
ported at our quarterly meetings, have 
been made known in former communi- 
cations. Of those appointed for the last 
quarter only two were present, those 
sent to Henthada not having returned in 
time to be at the meeting. Those pres- 
ent to report gave interesting accounts 
of the places visited and incidents met 
with by the way, but had not one case of 
conversion to announce. 
first time, I think, that we have not 
heard of some new worshippers as the 
result of missionary labor. 


HENTHADA MISSION. 
LETTER FROM MR. THOMAS. 
Another church formed. 


Henthada, March 28, 1856.— Since 
my last letter, dated Feb. 29, we have 
baptized twenty-five more converts, and 
formed another church,—the second 


This is the | 


[September, 
Interest in the regions beyond. 


I think I also mentioned in a former 
letter that there were favorable indica- 
tions far beyond the region just referred 
to, quite on the eastern mountains. The 
interest still continues. Had it been 
| possible to furnish the place with assist- 
‘ants, I have no doubt but a large num- 
ber of converts would already have 
been gathered in. Ilowever, I prefer a 


Karen Christian’s version of the reason 
why large numbers are not converted 


| here: —“ God does not select from this 


| place a large number at a time to serve 
| him.” 

But I have found it extremely diflicult 
get young mento remain on those 
| mountains. ‘They fear wild beasts and 
| robbers; but they especially fear the 
fever and ague, which takes a fearful 
| hold of those who are accustomed to re- 
side in the plains. However, one of the 
seven men who have been there has re- 
mained most of the time for the last six 
months. Souls have been converted,— 
of whom fifteen have just been baptized 
— the first fruits, we hope, of a large in- 
gathering of souls on those mountains.— 
We have reason to believe that God’s 
Spirit has already touched the hearts of 
others; while others still are desirous to 
learn of Christ, and are saying, “ How 
can we worship without some one to 
| guide us?” Here then isa subject of 
prayer, — that assistants may be raised 

up — assistants possessed of the spirit of 
Ko Thah-byu, of Quala, and of Doomoo ; 


” 


| — in other words, possessed of the spirit 
of Christ. 


church in the Tharrawaddi district.— | 


Some four months since, I gave you anac- | 


count of the formation of the first church 
in that province. Last week nine more 
were added to that church by baptism, 
increasing the number of the disciples 
there to twenty-nine. It isa very lovely 
branch of Christ’s church. They are 
now building themselves a chapel, 
where they and, we hope, many others, 
may worship the only living God through 
Jesus Christ. 


Mournful tidings. 


Our hearts were filled with sorrow by 

| the news of the death of br. Ingalls.— 
We have always regarded him as a good 

man, and a faithful and successful mis- 

He has earned of late the 
For a man pos- 


sionary. 
title of “ peace-maker.’ 
sessing such qualities to pass away from 
the scenes of life, especially at such a 


time as the present, is truly an affliction. 
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The fire at Bassein. 


While we were mourning over our 
loss, sad news reaches us from Bassein. 
A fire, which has destroyed the better 
part of that city, has also deprived 


brethren Van Meter and Douglass of 


house and home — while the former has 
lost all, even his private library, and 
almost every article of wearing ap- 
parel.* And yet we fear this may not 
prove the worst part of the 
for the excitement and over-exertion 


news, 


occasioned by the fire, has induced in 
br. Douglass fever and other troubles. 
But we earnestly pray that God will 
spare the life of that brother, of whom 
so much is reasonably hoped. 

These are dark times, not only for our 
missions, but for the government as well. 
There are evidently incendiaries among 
us, for almost every city and village of 


importance has of late been fired.— | 


Whence are these incendiaries ? They 
may be among the enemies of the gov- 
ernment. 
week past no message has been received 
ineither direction by the telegraphic 
wire. We know that there is no power 
in this part of the world able to contend 
with the English. Yet much injury 
might be done, even by a temporary 
rising, — which may God forbid. 


LETTER FROM MR. CRAWLEY. 


More baptisms — A convert of four- 


score years. 


Henthada, March 1856.—The 
number of converts and hopeful inqui- 


26, 


rers is steadily, and I may say, in view 
of the degree of success generally 


among the Burmans at other stations, 
*Mr. Van Meter writes that a fearful con- 


flagration broke out in” Bassein on Sabbath 
afternoon, March 16, which swept off a large 


portion of the city, including all the property | 


in Bassein the 
Union, except a part of the material pre- 


pared for Mr. Beecher's house. 


belonging to Missionary 
The progress 
ofthe fire was very rapid, and nothing was 
saved. The spirit and sympathy of the Ka- 
rens in this emergency were very ehecring. 
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Furthermore, for nearly a | 
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ean increasing. A short time ago I 
accompanied Mr. Thomas in a tour 
'among the Karens to the northeast of 
this city, and had the pleasure, besides 
assisting him at the baptism of eighteen 
Karens, of baptizing an old Burman who 
A relative of 
this man, too timid to receive baptism in 


| has long hoped in Christ. 
the place where he resided, promised to 
come down to Henthada and obey the 
command of the Saviour, in whom he 
evidently trusted with all his heart— 
Accordingly, during my absence on a 
visit to the little church of Burman dis- 
ciples at Mengyee, the old man came 
down and was baptized by Mr. Thomas. 
| He is a fine, intelligent, old Burman, 
| and gives us great joy and satisfaction 


on account of the clearness of his views 
religious subjects. It is not one of 
| the least causes for congratulation in his 
| case that, though eighty years of age, he 
| did not hesitate to take a journey of 
some thirty miles, in the most oppressive 
‘season of the year, for the sake of fol- 
lowing his Saviour. 
Another man, also a relative of the 
two above named, though living at a 
| different village, accompanied them in 
' fulfilment of a promise he had previously 
made to me, that he would come here 
and be baptized. He gives undoubted 
evidence of a renewed nature, but hesi- 
tated to receive the ordinance there, be- 


Ihave no doubt but 
he will return again soon. 
I am sorry that I cannot report any 


was not present. 


When I 
| last wrote you, I had confidently hoped 
| that several would be numbered among 
| the disciples. There are six or eight 
| about whom we are very much encour- 
| aged, and some who, we are convinced, 
ought to be baptized; but that seems to 
| be the block of stumbling. 


| 
| 
| cause, as he told some of the disciples, I 


more baptisms in this city. 


Preaching tours—The great want. 


On one of my tours I fell among 
thieves. I escaped unhurt, but lost some 
valuable property which I cannot well 


te 
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afford to replace, though it must be re- 
placed before next travelling season. 

The season for making tours, either in 
the jungle or on the river, is now over.— 
I have made five tours, spent about 
eight weeks altogether in passing from 
village to village, and have been for the 
most part encouraged. 


Mission to Ava, — Letter from Dr. Dawson. 


[September, 


ence between matter and spirit or the 
sentient principle. We were anxious to 
lead his mind to the “ first great cause,” 
but he broke off, and 


introduced the subject of geography, 


a Divine Being ; 


and then terminated the visit by inviting 
The 


great oflivers of state, and the atwen- 


us to call again. woongyees, or 


The 


three disciples baptized here are my 


Our great want is assistants. woons, or privy councillors of the king- 


dom, have also treated us with much 


only dependence in that department.— | consideration. 
They are all good men, but of course 
Still they 
have much zeal, and have already done 
much good. 


Educational project. 


very poorly instructed as yet. 
: P . At our first interview with the royal 


brother, or prince, he proposed sending 


ten or a dozen young men, selected from 
some of the highest families in the golden 


city, to America, with a view to their 
MISSION TO AVA. commencing a coursé of study in differ- 


ent branches of useful knowledge. Some 


LETTER FROM DR. DAWSON. 
were to give their attention to engineer- 


The departure of Messrs. Kincaid and | | : 
ing, and to the philosophy and construc- 


Dawson from Prome, January 24th, on their 
second visit to the capital of Burmah, was 
announced in the annual report, (Mag. for 
July, p. 277.) For the particulars of their 
previous visit see Dr. Dawson's letter in the 
last volume of the Magazine, p. 409. 


tion of steam engines. Others were to 


learn the art of ship-building, and two 


or three were to study other departments 
of mechanical science. Pointing to me, 
the prince said, “ Teacher, I wish you 
to take the young men to America”; 
and immediately turning to Mr. Kin- 


Second visit to the capital— Audi- 
ence of the king. 


Ummerapoora, April 11, 1856.—In a 
letter written from Thayet I informed 
you of our departure from Rangoon on 
the 9th of January last, on our way to 
the royal city, in accordance with the 
promise which Mr. Kincaid and myself 


caid, remarked in the same breath, “ I 
would like that you, teacher Kincaid, re- 
main with us in the royal city.” The 
proposition, as you may suppose, was as 
My re- 


surprising as it was gratifying. 


ply to his royal highness was, that teach- 


~ 


2 » kine Ruorm: ‘par 
made to the king of Burmah last year. | ey Kincaid had better go, for, I observed, 


We reached this great city on the 18th | « He is a much older person than I, has 


of February, and took up our abode in | had greater experience of the world—is 


a learned man, has many personal friends 


the house we occupied on our previous 


visit. In consequence of illness occur- | among distinguished men in the United 


te 


ring in my family, our entire passage up- 
ward was protracted to a period of forty 


days. 


States, and knows the road perfectly to 
the great country of America. If he 


A few days after our arrival we were re- 
ceived both by the king and prince, or heir 
apparent, in the most kind and friendly 
manner; and were questioned in respect 
to the messages which they had sent to us, 
to come up soon to the capital. His Majes- 
ty entertained us with a dish of meta- 
physics, spoke about the different senses, 
and tried to explain the nature and 
properties of matter, and the differ- 


choose to go, | would greatly prefer it.” 
Of course, so grave a question could not 
be answered by Mr. iX. without due re- 
flection and prayer, to learn what was 
duty inthe premises. Perceiving our em- 
barrassment the prince inquired wheth- 
er we could not give hima reply in a few 
days. We answered, “ Yes, in three 
days we would return and let him know.” 

The proposition appears to have made a very 
favorable impression upon the minds of our 


LE 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
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brethren. 


the United States for the purpose of acquir- | 


ing an education of a useful character, an 


with a moral probability, yea more, something 
. 
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“To despatch a number of the | be put in possession of information from 
finest and most promising young Burmese to | 


Washington, relative to the views which 
might be taken by the Executive about 


the matter. As missionaries, we did not 


of a certainty that some of those identical wish to form ai Nf entanglement with di- 


young men, during their residence there, 
would 


Christ -- was 


become converted —- would turn to 


an arrangement which com- 


mended itself to (their) best judgment and 
hearty approval.” They were, probably, un- 
of the sume character which have been made 
in this country within the last half century, 
and which, with rare exceptions, disappointed 


the hopes of their benevolent projectors, 


Accordingly on the third day we re-| 
it might place the authorities at Washing- 


turned with our answer, that Mr. Kin- 
eaid hal concluded to accompany the 
young men to America. 
next 


Inquiries were 
to the 
“There are two routes to reach the 


made relative passage. 
States — one by a sailing vessel, round 
the Cape of Good Hope, which is slow, 
but cheap. The other is overland, via 
England, which is expeditious, but ex- 
ceedingly expensive.” A day or two 
following, Mr. Kincaid was sent for, to 
assist in preparing an estimate of the 
expenses of an outfit for the young men, 
their passage money, and their support 
after their arrival in America. ‘The es- 
timate was written and approved, and 
the overland route selected for the jour- 
ney. Meanwhile, in the course of two 
or three weeks, other influences appear 
to have been exerted on the mind of the 
prince, and, unfortunately, the plan 
now seems to be abandoned. Asa sub- 
stitute, it is said, four or five of the boys 
will be sent to Calcutta, to join two oth- 
ers already there in the “ Doreton Col- 
lege.” 
Proposed embassy to the United States. 
While the above subject seemed to oc- 
cupy the attention of his royal highness, 


the king was engaged with his own 


scheme of despatching an official embas- 
sy to the government of the United 
States. Into this plan, however, both 
Mr. Kincaid and myself felt exceedingly 


averse to enter. Every argument was 


urged that could be adduced against it, | 


and particularly until his Majesty could 


plomatic embassies, if it were possible to 
avoid it; though we were aware that ser- 


| vices had already been given, not only 


in China, Turkey, and the Sandwich 


send of | Islands, by missionaries of other Chris- 
apprized of the results of some experiments | ‘ 


tian denominations, but also in Burmah 
by our own Baptist brethren, the lament- 
ed Price. 


struck us that if an embassy were sent to 


Judson and Moreover, it 


America without previous consultation, 


ton in an awkward position, in the event 
of their being unable to reciprocate a 
courtesy of that kind with the govern- 
The king of Ava is 
now without a seaport, in any part of his 


ment of Burmah. 


dominions, and consequently without a 


| door into his kingdom from the sea except 


Whether, in 
case of an embassy being sent by the 
Burmese to America, the United States 


through English territory. 


government would feel willing to seek 
the permission of England for their am- 
bassader to pass through Pegu, the only 
highway into Burmah proper, we thought 
somewhat doubtful. This difficulty was 
mentioned to the court, and, great stress 
laid upon it; and it has apparently in- 
duced the king to waive for the present 
the despatch ofan envoy. Tis intention, 
however, of opening up a friendly com- 
munication with the government of Amer- 
ica remains unshaken. 

Subsequently, the king proposed to send a 
la 


hington. 


letter an 
in W: 
and offered to forward them either through 


box of presents to the government 
The missionaries assented, 


the ordinary channel of the mail, or through 
the American consul in Calcutta ; but to this 
arrangement the king seemed to have a strong 
aversion. “ A royal letter to be sent like any 
common communication through the public 
mail, might detract from his kingly dignity, 
and lower him in the estimation of his people. 
He therefore pleaded very hard that Mr. Kin- 
caid would do him the favor of carrying it to 
the United States, adding that he would pay 
all the expenses of the overland passage and 
back to Burmah.’’? Mr. Kincaid finally con- 
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sented to the arrangement, hoping to be absent 
only abouteight months. Mrs. Kincaid, whose 
health had been poor for some months past, 
was expected to accompany him with their 
three children. 


Invitation to reside at the capital. 


The king, prince, and high officers of 
the court, have all urged us to come up 
and make our abode at the capital. His 
Majesty has kindly offered to furnish a 
lot, and build us a house fora residence. 
We expressed our gratitude for the of- 
fer, but informed him that until other 
missionaries come to Burmah we can not 
move up to the royal city. At our final 
interview with the king, this afternoon, 
three of the woongyees, three of the at- 
wenwoons, a woondouk and other offi- 
cers of the government, were in session, 
holding a council of state to consider the 
subject of opening friendly relations 
with the government of America. In 
taking our leave of the court, Mr. Kin- 
caid and myself were each presented 
with a silk paso, a ring, and a drinking 
cup, as marks of personal regard from 
his Majesty. Mrs. Kincaid, Mrs. Daw- 
son and the children have also been in- 
troduced to the queen and ladies at the 
palace, and were received with much 
cordiality. They gave a copy of the 
Burmese Bible to her Majesty, which 
was, I understand, graciously and gladly 
accepted. 


Sight to the blind— Baptisms. 


Dr. Dawson subjoins the following interest- 
ing facts connected more directly with their 
work as Christian missionaries. 


Soon after our arrival here, a blind 
woman called, who had visited us last 
year. She came seeking medicine for 
her eyes, and to receive instruction in 
the new religion. Twenty years ago 
she had obtained tracts from the mission 
then in Ava, and had since felt an anxi- 
ous desire to learn further upon the in- 
teresting subject mentioned in the 
“ white books.” Her eldest son had gone 
down to Prome and had been baptized 
there, and she now wished to embrace 
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Christianity. Her mind gradually took 
in the truth, and she has become, as we 
trust, a sincere believer in the Lord 
Jesus. Aftera careful examination of her 
religious experience, she was baptized in 
the waters of the Irrawadi by the na- 
tive evangelist now with us, Moung Ky- 
angyeen. I have since operated on one 
of her eyes for cataract, and she says, 
from being totally blind, she now begins 
to distinguish objects. 

An old blind man also came to the 
house, who had been a believer for many 
years. Before his eyesight failed him, 
he procured Christian books, he said, at 
Ava, and commenced the study of them. 
He loved them, and took great delight in 
the questions they discussed. It was not 
long, however, ere he became convinced 
of his sinful condition before God, and of 
the necessity of his casting himself entirely 
upon the Saviour for pardon and peace 
He remembers distinctly the joy he felt 
when he clearly discovered this “‘ more 
excellent way,” and of the obligation he 
realized, as resting upon him, to preach 
The result of his 
steadfastness and perseverance has since 
been, that some thirty others in his 


about it to his friends. 


neighborhood have been brought to the 
same opinions as himself—to the same 
belief and trust in the Redeemer of the 
world. He and another man, who first 
heard the gospel from him, applied for 
baptism, and with a third person, who 
came up as a boatman, have been buried 
in the likeness of Christ’s death, and 
raised again to walk in newness of life. 
Thus four have been baptized since our 
arrival in the royal city, making the ac- 
tual number of disciples residing here at 
present, eight. Some Ava people also, 
I have been told, were recently baptized 
at Prome. 


Ko Shway Nee ordained to the 

ministry. 

Another interesting fact to be men- 
tioned is the ordination to the work of 
the gospel ministry of Ko Shway Nee, 
one of the oldest and most influential and 
intelligent members of the late Ava 


See 
| 
4 
4 
| 
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church. During the long absence of | shape of disease, may be discovered 
missionaries from the capital, Ko Shway | among these afllicted people. As they 
Nee’s course appears to have been up- | Press to get near me with their sightless 
right, conscientious and exemplary. As | orbs, many of them having little children 
it is now thought advisable to make some | in their arms, it is enough to start a tear, 
provision for the wants of the little church | yes, to move one’s deepest sympathies ; 
just planted in Ummerapoora, no better | and instead of two, to prompt the wish 
man can be found than Ko Shway Nee. | that I had a dozen hands to stretch out 
And as he has adesire to preach, and has | to their assistance. [Many of these poor 
preached, he has been set apart to the | creatures are blessing God for directing 
work. May the great Head of the 
church abundantly bless him in his la- 


the steps of the missionaries to the royal 
city. But their disappointment who 
can describe, when they find we have 
gone ?] 


bors. 


Dispensary — Medical treatment. 


Earthquake — Destructive fire — Royal 
beneficence. 


Lastly, the opening for a medical dis- 
pensary, and the great demand for such 


| 


an institution in connection with our mis- You will in all probability have learn- 
sion work, in this populous city, have al- | ed from other sources, before this letter 
ready been signally manifested. At the | can reach you, of the recent occurrence 
request of his Majesty, I undertook the | in upper Burmah of an exciting earth- 
care of one of the palace officers of high | quake. Several shocks of it, at intervals 
rank, who had been ill with a chronic | of days, have rolled along from the 
affection of the larynx for several months | northward, injuring many brick build- 
and was unable to speak above a whis- | ings and temples in this capital, and 
per. He is closely related to the queen. | shaking down on the neighboring hills of 
None of the Burmese physicians could do Sagaing, and in other places, hundreds 
any thing for him. Since coming under | of pagodas. The piles of ruins which 
my care, his improvement has been rap- | now mect one on every hand, present a 
marked contrast to the scenes witnessed 
pores months ago. Some of the most 
| ealebouted shrines in the country,—and 
mother is, perhaps, one of the best in-| one of them stood within the walls of the 
formed ladies in this city. She furnish- | old city of Ava,and was called “The Crown 
ed Mr. Kincaid, from memory, with a/ of the World” —are shattered to the 
list of all the kings of Burmah from the | ground. The glory of Buddhism has thus 
founder of the existing dynasty of Alom- | become tarnished, even in the sight of its 
pra — giving historical dates, the age of worshippers, by the power of Him who 
each monarch on his ascending the | rules among the armies of heaven, and on 
throne, the duration of his reign and the | earth among the children of men, who 
manner of his death, down to the acces- | love to keep his commandments. 
sion of the present king. The feat quite} An awful fire broke out in this city in 
surprised us all. From the distinguished | February last. In the course of two or 
position of the parties, these cases of'| three hours, about three thousand houses 
chronic disease attracted considerable | and a number of large handsome teak 
attention among the people, and soon, | monasteries were completely destroyed. 
from far and near, we were thronged| For a time the conflagration blazed 
every morning by applicants for relief.| away with great fury, threatening to 
The number this morning was about sweep away every house standing in the 
three hundred. The cases are mostly of | southern suburb. Providentially, it 
an opthalmic character, though nearly | stopped when about a hundred yards 
every form of human suffering, in the | from our temporary home. Immediate- 


id, and he is now nearly well. A lady 
of elevated position, and her mother al- 
so, came for advice and medicine. The 
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ly on receiving intelligence of the fire, 
and of the loss sustained by thousands of 
his people, the king issued orders to pur- 
chase on his own account all the bam- 
At 


an early hour next morning several of 


boos and mats that were in the city. 


the king's oflicers were on the spot, 
amid heaps of ashes and charred and 
burning pieces of timber, with hundreds 
of carts loaded with rice, bamboos, mats, 
water chatties and buckets, to be distrib- 
uted among the distressed families. His 
Majesty directed that a basket of rice, 
twenty-five bamboos, three mats, a buck- 
et, twenty cubits of rope, and two water 
chatties, be given to each family, and, to 
those who were very poor, in addition a 
small sum of silver. The promptness 
with which this benevolent deed was 
done, and its real unselfishness, could not 
fail to command the admiration of those 
who witnessed the distribution of the 
royal charity. 


ASSAM. 


LETTER FROM MR. WARD. 


The following account of the native assist- 
ant, Biposu Judson, should have appeared 
some months since, but was accidentally mis- 
laid. Asa tribute to his worthy character 
and a testimony to the power of the gospel, it 
is fitting that it should here find a place. 

Ep. 
Death of a native assistant. 


Gowahati, July 30, 1855.— Biposu 
Judson, who has been under my super- 
vision for four years, is dead. He had 
been so much an invalid fora whole year 
past, as to be unable to render much 
service as a preacher except for about 
three months of the time. 
few months his health had been especial- 
ly poor, still, not considered dangerously 
so, till on the 25th inst. he was suddenly 
found to be insensible, and on the even- 
ing of the 26th he died of congestion of 
the brain. All was done for him that 
could be, but without effect. 

He leaves a young widow and two lit- 
tle boys. The former bears her affliction 
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| with true Christian fortitude, bewailing 
him most of all that he can no more at- 
tend the sahib in his preaching tours 
She 


says it was always a joy to her to have 


among the people in the villages. 


| him thus engaged, when she used to pray 
for him that God would give him suc- 
cess; but which, alas! can never be 
| more, 

| Though Biposu was speechless from 
the moment he became dangerously ill, so 
that we could glean no dying testi- 
mony from his lips, still we have the most 


| satisfactory evidence of his preparedness 
| for the sudden change. 
| me, and I have no desire to remain longer 
I thought little of this at 


| the time, as his health was not particu- 


Only four days 
before, he said to me, “ God is calling 


| in this world.” 


|larly worse than it had been for some 
time ; but I was soon convinced that it 
was a premonition of his speedy de- 
parture. lis wife tells me that for some 
time past he had been constantly talking 
to her about his death, thinking it pro- 
bable that he had not long to remain. 
Ile, however, felt quite willing to depart 
and be with Christ,—his’chief desire to 
recover his health being in order that he 


might preach the gospel. 

| His Christian character was more con- 
| sistent and exemplary than that of most 
of our native Christians ; and his prayers 
and preaching had more of unction and 
religious experience than I had observed 
in the case of any other native assistant. 
These qualities, together with his sim- 
plicity and sincerity, led us to hope that 
he would yet become a useful minister of 
the gospel. 

He leaves an untarnished name, with 
no stain to mar his influence among his 
brethren and sisters of the church, who 
will remember him as an humble and good 
man. 

At the time of his conversion he was 
living at Sibsagor, with Batiram, through 
whose influence, chiefly, he was led to 
Tour 
years ago he was appointed an assistant, 
in the capacity of a colporteur; and soon 
after came to Gowahati by direction of 


examine the Christian religion. 


= 
= 
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the mission. During these four seasons 


he has been my companion when travel- 


ling and preaching among the people in 


the villages, and was a great assistarive 


and comfort to me. 
Though he lacked education, he had 


good natural abilities, and possessed a 


candor and seriousness that commended 


him to those who listened. 


It is a cause for deep humiliation that 
God thus 
fallen upon our feeble mission in the re- 


the chastisements of have 


moval of three native assistants within 


about two years. Batiram, James and 


Biposu, are gone; concerning each of 


whom high hopes had been entertained 


that they would preach the gospel to 


their countrymen.* 


* Batiram D. Peck died May 28, 1853. An 


extended account of his life, and labors in the 
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. 
RELATIONS OF MISSIONARIES TO THE 
MISSIONARY UNION. 


Having published in our last number, p. 


$31, the letter from missionaries in Burmah 


on the above subject, addressed to the Exec- 


utive Committee and tothe Union, we now 


place before our readers the reply of the 


Committee, embodied in the following Min- 
ute and 
the 


missionaries, 


Resolutions, which by direction of 


Committee has been forwarded to the 


Minute. 
The articles proposed by the mission- 


aries may be considered under two as- 


pects. Regarded simply as arrangements 


or usages which it may be proper or 


expedient to continue or introduce, apart 


from the ground or manner of their 
institution, several, if not most of them, 


are entitled to favorable, or at least to 
kind and careful attention. The first 


article, while it relates to a matter en- 


tirely within the control of either party, 


in forming a missionary connection, re- 


cognizes what is already an established 


and, it is supposed, an invariable usage. 


The same is true substantially, as con- 
cerns the ends, —or, where this is not 


Relations of Missionaries to the Missionary Union. 


MISSIONARY UNION. 


‘to the discretion of the 


letter before us. 


| in force. 
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It is, however, a comfort to know that 
through the labors of missionaries these 
dear brethren, as we trust, have been 
brought into the kingdom of Christ, and 
are safely garnered in the kingdom of 
heaven. Surely the eternal happiness 
of these three individuals is infinitely 
more than an offset for all the labors, 
cares and self-denial of those who have 
toiled in the Master’s service here. 

Pray for us, that God may raise up 
others to take the places of those who 
have been thus taken from us. 


service of the mission, appeared in the Maga- 
zine for December, 1853, pp. 487-491. James 


Tripp deceased the same year, Nov. 19. 
“He died,” said Mr. Bronson, “as a Chris- 
tian should die, trusting in Jesus, his Sa- 
viour.” (See Magazine for July, 1854, p. 


305.) 


|already the case, the ends might practi- 


cally be secured, if on due consideration 


| judged advisable, by authorization of the 
| Executive Committee, — in respect to ar- 
| ticles 2d, 3d, Sth,7th, 9th, and 11th. Ar- 
‘ticles 4th, 8th, and 10th, are less subject 


Commitiee.— 
Articles 6th and 12th propose no essen- 
tial change. 


But practical arrangements are, appa- 


| rently, not the chief end contemplated in 


An essential fea- 
ture in the articles, running through all 
the changes to be effected, is the princi- 
ple which they are to embody and put 
Viewed under this aspect, the 
changes proposed by the missionaries are 
fundamental; and their effect, if adopt- 
ed, would be, first, to divest the Execu- 
tive Committee of certain powers and 
responsibilities with which they have 
been charged by the constitution, and 
next, to clothe missionaries and missions 
with powers and duties which the con- 
stitution has not conceded to them. In 
other words, they would either divide 


| 
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between the Executive Committee and 
the missionaries or missions the directory 


power, so called, which by the constitu- 


tion is vested in the Committee, or would 


transfer this power to the missions ex- 


clusively. Of a division or participation 
of power, instances may be cited in arti- 
cles 3d, 5th and 7th, which, while they 


would give new powers and duties to 


missionaries, reserve also, in certain con- 
tingencies,a right of appeal to the Exec- | 
utive Committee, and, by consequence, 
to the Committee itself a right of ulti- | 


mate decision. The right of appeal to 
the Committee is equally recognized in 
parts of articles 2d and 9th. Instances 
of a total transfer of powers, now vested 


in the Executive Committee, to the mis- | 
sionaries or missions, are to be seen in | 
articles 2d, 4th, 8th, 9th, 10th and 11th. | 
At best, these articles, or parts of them, | 
make the validity of acts of the Com- | 
mittee to depend on the expressed as- | 
sent of the missionaries or missions, giv- | 
ing to the latter the u/timu'e power of 
vetoing acts of the former, while some of 


the articles would empower missionaries 


or missions to decide and act irrespect- | 


ively of the Executive Committee al- 
together. 

Such peing the nature of the changes 
proposed, viewed in the light of the con- 
stitution, it would obviously be without 


the province of the Executive Committee | 
to take any action tending to give them | 


effect, further than, if so requested by the 
missionaries, to submit their proposition 
to the Board of Managers. 
mittee was appointed to act for specified 
purposes, under the constitution as it 
stands. If alterations are sought to be 


effected in that instrument, the constitu- | 


tion prescribes by whom and in what 


mode only they may be made. No re- 


quest of the kind alluded to has been | 


preferred to the Committee. On the 


contrary, as if in view of the constitution- | 
| 
al questions involved, the letter before | 


us has been also addressed directly to the 
Missionary Union, and all action on the 
part of the Executive Committee in that 
direction appears to have been super- 
seded. 
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But while no present duty looking to 
changes in the constitution rests on the 
Executive Committee, and, had the letter 
from the missionaries tothe Union come 


| 


| in season to be laid before that body at its 
late meeting, the Committee could have 


| 
| done nothing less or more than to await 


the issue, the existing state of the Union 
and the Missions, and the opportunity 
presented by the long interval before 
| the annual meeting next ensuing, sug- 
gest the expediency of requesting the 
missionaries to reconsider their position 
and the wisdom of the changes which 


they propose. And this suggestion is 


entitled to the more respect from the 


evidence presented both in the articles 
proposed and remarks accompanying, 
that the missionaries were led to make 
their communication by several grave 
misapprehensions. 

There was misapprehension, we con- 
ceive, in regard to the spirit and purport 
of the constitution. The constitution, 
says the letter, = places missionaries en- 
tirely in the power of the Executive 
Committee ;” and hence the missionaries 


add, “ We are not willing to stand in this 


* * 


We ask to retain our 
But docs 


the constitution “ place the missionaries 


sition. 


rights as men and Christians.” 


entirely in the power of the Executive 
Committee?” and does it divest them, 
as by implication is intimated, of their 
“rights as men and Christians ?” The 


constitution is not so understood by us. 


Nor was it so interpreted in the pa- 


peron “ Mutual Relations,” presented 
by the Executive Committee and adopt- 
/ed by the Union in 1855, That paper 
professed to speak specifically of rela- 
tions “ constifutionally considered,” rela- 
tions created * by appointne nt give nand 
accepted.” Tt did not ignore, however, 
On 
the contrary, it took some pains to guard 


preéxistent and higher relations. 


against the possibility of misconception 
in this regard, setting forth at length 
prominently the primal and para- 
| mount relations which are sustained — 
| by missionaries no less than by other 
or agents the Union — 


of 
‘es men and Christians;— which rela- 


members 


. 
os 
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tions, it was said, “ with their rights and | 
duties, are supreme,” and “the obliga- 


| 
tions and claims” of which “no man or | 
| 


body of men can rightfully overstep or 


cancel.” 
There isa 


like misapprehension, ap- 


parently, of relations created by the 


constitution. The missionaries say,“ We | 


think the relationship is mutual, the par- 


ties are equal.” If by this is meant re- 


lationship “to the work of Christianizing | 


the nations,” that this is the same in all. 


whether laboring in person abroad or 
furnishing the funds at home, this equal- 


ity is and has been, universally, not ad- | 


mitted merely but asserted and main- | 


tained. Such was the declaration of the | 


Union at its late annual meeting; when 
olved, * That the 


document passed upon at the last 


it was unanimously 7 


annual 


meeting in Chicago, and approved in the 


report of the “ Committee of Reference” 


rela- 


the present session, touching the 


tions of the Union and its missionaries, 


particularly that portion of it which re- 


fers to the authority vested in the Exee- 


utive, was never intended in anv way to 


deprive the missionaries of that position 


of 


brotherly and ministerial equality 


which lies at the basis of our eccles 


The distinctions 


created in 
do 


ition 


eal polity.” 


the constitution are irrespective of 


not in any wise affect — the “| 


of brotherly and ministerial equality ;” 
As the 


al! on the 


— which abides ever the same. 


Union reecircs its members 


same conditions and to the same level, | 


to rene all hav- 


} 


so it allows them all 


ing an equal voice, and all doing in fra- 


ternal parity, whether at home or abroad, 


their common work. distinctions | 


created by the constitution are those, 


simply, which grow out of the differences 
of 
necessary to be performed, but im- 


services to be rendered, services 


posed on no one ; and to be relinquished 


spontaneously whenever the servant — 


he who accepted the service — chooses 


to lay it aside, except and as he had | 
| 


bound himself by voluntary stipulation. 


We employ the terms servant and agent 


| the 
strictly speaking, the Committee is a 


as forms of speech of universal and ap- | jy the 
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the Missionary Union. 


proved use. In its widest aecceptation, 
the Union is servant to its constitution, 
so long as it retains a constitution to be 
obeyed, under the law of Christ. 

There is an apparent misapprehension 
of the relations existing between the Ex- 
ecutive Committee and the missionaries 
The 


in another respect. Committee 


_seem to have been regarded as a distinct 


personality, having personal interests, 
rights, powers and duties, equally with 
missionaries. On the contrary, 
representative body, an embodiment, for 
the time being and within defined lim- 
its, of the will and power of the Board 
of Managers, who, in turn, are repre- 
sentative of the Union ; — the frequency 
of 
bility, provided in 


election and directness of accounta- 
the constitution, 
making the Executive Committee the 
more assuredly a just exponent of the 
designs and will of the Board and the 
Union. So, at least, it is in plan ;— and 
if it is not equally so in act, it is through 
the imperfection, not of the constitution, 
but of those who fail to carry its provis- 
full effect. Viewed this 
light, the changes proposed in the arti- 


ions into in 
cles before us assume their true aspect. 
The points at issue are not as between 
the missionaries and the Executive Com- 
mittee, but between the missionaries and 
the Union. The question is not, whether 
the Executive Committee and the mis- 
sionaries shall share, not to say transfer 
from one to the other, * obligations and 
now vested in the Committee, 
whether the missionaries and the 

shall so: — that to 


whether the Union shall 


duties” 
but 
Union do is say, 
relinquish, in the 
way and tothe extent proposed, its right, 


and cast off its duty, to direct and super- 


| vise the outlay of its moneys, contributed 


for missionary purposes; and in so do- 
ing, shall commit said moneys to the 
missionaries, to be expended at their sole 


| discretion and irresponsibly. 


The Committee are not called upon 
to express an opinion whether the Mis- 
sionary Union will incline to accept the 
modifications in the constitution involved 
articles proposed. It is,obvious to 
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remark, however, that the principles em- 


bodied in that constitution are not pecu- 


liar and of recent —— They are 


the same which have been held from the 
the of the 
Convention not less expressly than in the 


beginning, in constitution 


present organization; they are princi- 
id 


acted upon, and are, in all our denomi- 


ples which have been recognized ar 


nation 
they 


il organizations, home or foreign ; 


are principles imbedded in our free 


civil and political institutions; they have 


their foundations in man’s nature and his 


Men choos: 
will with thei 


accounts to do 


lity. 


they r own, and to see for 


thems that what they choose to do 


Conscientious men, understand- 
fee] hound 
iat what they will to do 
They regard 


ards, who 


their responsibility, 


is done. 


God's stew- 
of their 
ave de ‘finite ideas 


themselves 
to sive 
‘ They | 
of contributors, and these 
Carey,” the 
19.) The Union 


as 


are account 


stewardship. 


of the duties 
they 


Examiner 


must perform.” in 


” of June 


is 


is composed of men, and of such men. 
And they have signified what they 
choose, and their sense of duty, in the 


adoption of the constitution, and in their 


E repeated endorsement of its principles, 

especially as set forth at two of its late 
< mectines. 


In 
and CXD sitions have 
the 


ously proflered on their part, the 


conclusion, while these discussions 


not been sought by 


cutive Committee, nor gratuit- 


Com- 
the 
the request of the Union, to 


mittee been dastructed 


Board, at 


having by 


tions of “ the Union and its missionaries,” 


such dis 


ussions are not to be regarded 


as unseasonable or necessarily injurious. 


As is well remarked by the missionaries, 


“In every compact it is requisite that a 


clear understanding be had by the par- 


ties, relative to their mutual obligations 


and duties” — in compacts “ formed for 


religious purposes no less than in oth- 
” 


—and to secure such understand- 


ers, 


ing the earliest is the best occasion, and 


especially while any of the original par- 


Letters from Missionaries. 


present their views of the mutual rela- 


[September, 


Resolutions. 


solved, 


transmitted by circular to each of the 


That the above minute be 


missionaries who have subseribed the let- 
ter 


pres 


now under consideration, as an ex- 


sion of the views of the Executive 


Committee thereon; and that the mis- 
sionaries be requested to return to the 
Committee, severally and early 
practicable, their reply to the same. 

Resolved, That in the 


presented in this minute be favorably re- 


as 


views 


varded by the missionaries, and the prop- 
osition in their letter involving constitu- 
tional changes be withdrawn, this Com- 
mittee willesteem ita pleasure and a duty 
to make such modifications in the exist- 
ing regulations as on due consideration 
shall be approved both by themselves 
and the missionaries, provided * the same 
be not contrary to the constitution and to 
the Board of Man- 


instructions of the 


” 
agers. 


| 
| 
Resolved, That, in view of the neces- 
sitous and crippk d condition of the mis- 
the impoverished state of the 


treasury, and the threatening tendencies 


ition and disruption at home and 


id, { rowing out of the existing dis- 


sensions and discussions, this Committee 


is ce eply linpressed with the port ince 


of bringing these discussions and dissen- 


ions at once toa full end: and that we 


affectionately and earnestly urge these 


considerations upon the —— atten- 


tion of the missionarie 


LETTERS FROM MISSIONARIES, 
Burmah, 

Mat LMAIN.—C. Bennetrr, Feb. 4 (2), 19, 
Ma 5, 19 (2), 31 (2), April 18, May 5.—.3.M 
Ja M. Il. Bixny, 
Jan 1, Feb. Is, April 19.—Karken Mission, 
April 18 Marek 2, April 18, May 
f.—C. Hinnanp, Feb. 4, March 19, 31 with j 

TAVOY T. ALtuen, Feb. 1,2, March 19, 20 
April 16 Cross, Feb. 13, 27, March 19, 
Aprilly Mrs. 8S. H. KNarr, March 4 (2 


Suwayoeyren. —N, Hannis, Feb. March 
7.—G. P. Watrous, April 23. 
RanGcoon, —J, Dawson, Jan. 23, 27, April 


ties still live. 


1l, May 8. — Mrs. M. Bs. Ingalls, Feb. 2,4, Murch 


J 
4 
ON 
7 
J 
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8,20. 27. —J. H. Mareh 1, 19. — Miss son tr... mon. con. 23.07; Haver- 
M. Vinton, Feb, 23. March 5.—D. L. Bray- hill, Ist ch., George Appleton 
TON, Feb. 11, Mareh 19. tr.. mon. con. 100; ¢ ambrid e, 
(9\ 9 a friend of missions, with other 
H. VAN Merer, Feb. 6 (2), 20, donas. to cons. Mrs. Elizabeth 
Mareh 13, 21, April 12. 14.15; Mrs. V. Feb. 6. — Greenleaf L. 60: Holden. 
J. DovuGLass, March 12, Sab. Sch., for mission schools, 
HENTHADA B.C. Thomas. Jan. 16. Feb. 10; New Bedford, a friend, fe r 
7. 12. 28. March 28.—A. BR. BR. Crawtey, Mar def., 2: Three Rivers, Mrs. Eu- 


25, 26, April 21 nice Durkee 1; "i 286.07 
ion Leominster, ch, 12; Sterling. ch. 
Prom Kincarp, April 7.—T. StMOns, | Ashland, ch. 20; Littleton, 


Feb. 11, Mareh 25. 


Annacan.—A. B. March 27, 
April 2A. 


ch. 25.30; Groton Centre. ch... of 
wh. 5.52 is fro Sab. Seb... with 
other donas. to cons. Rev. Geo 
Tucker L. M., 25.52; Woreces- 
ter, let ch. 53: do. Vlensant st. 
ch., mon. con. 20; Westtie!d, ch. 
3.59; per Rev. J. Aldrich, agent, 191.41 
— 477.48 


Assam. 


Jan. Feb. 20, April (2), May 8 M. 
Mareh 15: Mra. B.. Mareh 3. April 7. IJ. 
Sroppanp, Feb. 4, June 6.17.18 W. Wakp, 
Feb. 1, May 10, 20, 24; Mrs. W., Feb. 14. 


Rhode Island. 


State Convention, R. B. Chap- 
mantr.. Providence, Ist ch..mon. 


con. 5: 38d to cons. John L. 


Clark L. M., 100; 105.00 


Teloogoos. 


L. Jewerr, March 4, April 10, May 14, 16, 20. 
-F. A. DouGiass, April 3. 


Connecticut. 


Siam. 


Feb.4.—S. Jan. | State Convention, W. Griswold 
22, Feb. 5, 21, March MM. tr., Hartford, It ch. 430.51; do. 
South ch. 427.22, South Wind- 


| 
| 

sor,ch, 7; As Cen- 

China, tre ch. 7; Ah; 

Danbury, W ater- 

J. W. Jounsonx, March 13, May 6, 7. M.J bury. ech. 73.2 winfield. Un- 
K NowLTon, Oct. 18, Jan. 17, 1859; Mre. K.. Dee. jon’ ch. 10: in. 10.25 

kK. C. Lorp, Feb. 20,29, March 25. 31, Brooklyn, ch. 7.81; Bridgeport, 

April 14 D J. Maccowas, Mareh 25. ch. 28: Branford, ch. 7.49: Wa- 
Nincvo Mission, March 24. 


France. 


Wittarn, April 4,7,14,16, May 10 (2), Meech 2; per J. Aldrich, 
June 3, 9, 14, July 5 (2). | gent, 17.20 


Stratield, ch. and friends 25; Nor- 
Ge rmany. | wiehs Rev. Frederick Denison, 
1.50. 
J.G Oxexen, April 8, 12, May 3, 81, June | — 125674 


W. LemM ann, June 3. 


New York. 


Ojibwas. 
J.D. CAMEnon, July 2. New York city, Amity st. ch.. Ed- 
ward Austin tr.. an. col. 506.01; 
Le Roy. ch. 10; Hamilton, 2d 
Delawares. } ch. 2: Wroming. ch.. to cons. 


Mrs. Daniels L. M., 122.11; 
Kev. William Dean D., to 
. sup. A Tui, native preacher in 
Cherokees. llong Kong, China, 100; Copen- 

haven, White 2; 

Joxre, Marel 31, April 7,9, 15, June 16, West Plattsburgh. it, \ i 

23.— W. Urnam, April 25. | 8:;Mrs. A.°B. Smith 3; Miss D 
ioleourt 3; Luke tloleourt 1; 

friend, forthe Nowgor 


J.G. Prarr, July 15. 


DONATIONS. 


prague]; 
Hudson River South Aseo., } 
| York city. Cannon st. ch., Sab, 
} Se h. 20; Rev. J. H. Raymond 
New Hampshire. } 25; S. A. Sawyer, with’ other 
| 


in JuLy, 1856. 


donas. to cons. his wife, Mrs. 

Lucy W. Sawyer, L. M., 50; pe 

Milford, ch., of wh, 2 is from Sab. tev, O. Dodge. agent 95.00 


Sch., 27.00 | Hudson River North Asse., Kinge- 


| ton, ch. 15.30; Woodstock, ch. 


Massachusetts. | 2.43; per Kev. O. D agent, 17 82 
| New York Asso., Wm. A. Walker 
Roxbury, Dudley st. ch., Mre. Lu- } 100; Ephraim Bullis 2%; Phillips 
ev S. Cunningham, to cons. |} town, ch. 4.50; New York cit 


Samuel H. Goveh L. M., 100; yesinianch. 4.75; Mrs.C. Kel- 
Brookline, ch. Dea. D. Sander- 25; per Rev. O. D., agent, 159.25 


| 
S.M A 18.99 il Daxvonrn, | 
| 
— 
ch. 41; New London, Ist eh. 35: 
| individual subscriptions 19.50; 1213.04 
Orph. Seh., 25; 
S. Buekbee tr., of wh. 25 is fr. 
| Sab. Sch... to support Piiletus 
| eck in Nowgon Orph Seh., 
Crown Point, dirs. Nathan 
SF 
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Union Asso., Botts- 
kill, , of which 25 is fr. Sab. 
cons. George H. Wells 


L. M., per Rey. O. D., agent, 142.15 
Asso., Burnt Hills, M 

Soc., per Rey. O. D., age _" 10.00 
Rensselaerville Asso., Renssclaer- 

ville, ch. 11.09; Preston Hollow, 

ch. 2.87; C harleston, ch., of wh. 

6.33. is fr. F. M. Soe., 14.45; 

John Fridendall 5; per Rey. 0: 

D., agent, 33.41 
Franklin Asso. 11.07; Franklin, 

ch., of which 9 is fr. F. M. Soc., 

12; Mrs. Burkley 50 cts; John 

Van Waert 5; Delhi, ch. 2; J. 

H. Graham 10; West Meredith, 

ch. _— Groton, ch. 5.25; per 

Rev. D., agent, 66.50 
hh Asso. 40.03; Maryland, 

ch. 9; Ric hmondville and Deca- 

tur, ch. >; Richmondville F. M 

Soc. 8; Ss Boarn 50 cts; S. Van 

Voarns 25 cts; P. Simmons 25 

cts; Martha Boarn 3; Rev. E. 

Spafford 1; Summit, Ist ch. 12; 

per Rev. O. D., agent, 79.03 


Stephentown Asso., 
ham, ch. 9.85; Samuel Ludding- 
ton 5; Nassau, 1s t ch. 3.90; do. 
2d ch. 6.60; per Rey. O. D., 
agent, 25.35 
Union Asso., Carmel, ch. 61.59 
Kent, ch.7.50; J. M. Towner 5; 
Patterson,.ch. §.25; Israel Vinck- 


North Chat- 


ney 5; Cross River, ch. 8 10; 

Bridget Savage 3; Bedford, ch. 

18.50; Banksville, ch. 24; per 

Rey. O. D., agent, 137.45 
Onondaga Asso., Camillus, ch. 10; 

Fabius, ch. 88. 88; with other 

dongs. tocons. Jonathan E. l’et- 

tit L. M., per Rev. H. A. Smith, 

agent, 08.88 


Parma, Ist ch. 
12.25; per Rev. H. 
ag 22.92 


Monroe Asso., 
lentield, ch. 
A.S., 


Niagara Asso., Wilson. ch. 2.05; 
West Somerset, ch. 4.25; New- 
fane, ch. 2.25; per Rev. H. A.S.., 


agent, 8.56 


Pailade ‘Iphia Asso., Balligomingo, 
ch..Sab. Seh. 5.44; Philade! phia, 
Broad st. ch., of wh. 50 is from 

Sab. Sch., 272.94; per Rev. 8. 
M.O., agent, 


278.38 


Ohio. 

Salt Creek, ch. 3.39 
Lorraine Asso., N. Amherst, ch. 

2.82; Amherst, Mrs. Axton 50 

cts; Jackson, ch. 50 cts; marae, 

ch. 5; Avon, individuals 10.7 

Camden, ch., of wh. 6 is fr. Fem. 

Sew. Soc., 11.50; Birmingham, 

ch. 533; per Rey. J. Stevens, 

agent, 36.40 


Black River Asso., Albert S. Gil- | Wisconsin. 
let, per Rey. H. A. 8., agent, 25,.00 cae Newport, ch. 5: Scott, Rev. and 
Mrs. W. Wokee 2: 7.00 
Wauhaga, ch., per Rev.O. Dodge, 
I agent, 3.00 
New Jersey. 10.00 
West N.J. Asso., Uppe rk ree shold, Minnesota. 
ch. 9; Greenwich, ch. 27; per 
Rev. S. M. Osgood, agent. 35.00 Richland, Sab. Sch. 3.00 
Eas N. J. Asso., Bloomfield, ch. 
19; Caldwell and Bloomfield, 
ch. 6; per Rey. 8. M. O., agent, 25.00 Maryland. 
61.00 
Taneytown, ch., additional, tow. 
sup. of a nat. Karen preacher 
Pennsylvania. in Burman, 27.08 
. 
Monongahela Asso., Little Ken- Missouri. 
* tucky, ch., per Rev. S. M. Os- 
2.00 St. Louis, Joseph Burton 5.00 


280.38 


Donations. 


(September, 


Blanc. F. Smith 1; Delta, 
Barlow, 3; Dayton, Ist ch., of 
wh. 11.18 is fr. Sab. Seh., 30; 
Cincinnati, 9th st. ch., to cons. 
John H. Cheever L. M. 100; 
per Rey. J.8., agent, 


143.00 


182.70 


Indiana, 


Coffee Creek Asso., Hopewell, ch., 


per Rey. A. 8. Ames, agent, 1.00 


Illinois. 


ch. 5; Long Island city, 
S. Annable 10; per Rev. 


0. Dodge, agent, 15.00 


Michigan. 


Hartland, Rey. Arosswell Lamb, 
Kalamazoo Asso., 19.09; School- 
—_ ch. tow. sup. of Mary 
Aun Barrett in Nowgong Orpli. 
Sch., 19.50; Battle Creek, ch 
1.50; Bellevue, ch.8; per Rev 

A. S. Ames, agent, 
St. Joseph’s River Asso., Dowa- 
rine, ch., per Rey. A. S. A., 
tient, 7.79 
Ww ashtenaw Asso., Saline, ch. 9.50; 
Clinton, ch. 4.50; Mooresville, 
ch. 50 ets; York, ch. 1; Ann Ar- 
bor, ch. 5.388; per Rev. A. 8S. A., 
avent, 
Lenawee 


2.00 


Asso., Tecumseh, 
per Rey. A, A., agent, 

Michigan Asso., Troy, ch. 
Romeo, ch. 7.25; per Rev. 

,agent, 

Kiiver Asso., Almont, ch, 
per Rev. A. S. A., agent. 

Mt. Vernon, ch. 12; Detroit, A. 
Gregg, tor German Mission, 5; 
per Rev. A. 8. A., agent, 


ch., 


14.85; 
A.S. 


17.00 


15% 


$ 4.426.06 
Legacy. 


Essex, Ct., Sally Hayden, per A. 
F. Whittemore, Ex'r. 20.00 


4,446.06 
Total from April 1to July 31, 1856, $14,404.34 


Donations in Goods. 


Philadelphia, Pa., Dr. D. Jayne & Son 


2 boxes Medicine, for Rev. A. Kh. R. 

Crawley, 115.00 
boxes Medicine, for F. Mason, D.D., 249.00 
4 * for Rey. N. Harris,” 435.00 


«1856. 
— 
| 
: 
1.93 
22.10 
5.45 
 &§ 
; 
— 


